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The Significance of the Constitution of 
the United States in the Teaching 
of American History 
MH 


WituiAM T. HutTcHINson* 


HE mid-point of any century is a favorite time for stock- 
taking. Probably the teacher of the college course in 
general American history should take inventory of the 
first fifty years of this century for the purpose of reshaping his 
course so as to make it more relevant to the present day, and if 
possible, to the next fifty years. The United States has entered 
a new era of its history. If the teaching of its history is to be 
useful as well as entertaining, it must reflect that fact. For this 
reason, my remarks might be entitled ““A New Past For a New 
Present” or “American History on a New Frontier.” 

The teacher of the undergraduate sequence in United 
States history should bear in mind, I believe, that his students 
in all likelihood will be for the next forty or fifty years im- 
portant members of the society of this country and the world. 
He is even entitled to dream that perhaps a few in his classes 
will be leaders in commendable enterprises of world or na- 
tional significance during the next half century. 

Obviously, therefore, he will try to direct his teaching 
toward what in his judgment will be important subjects not 
only in his own day but in the future long after his own work 
has ended. This obliges him to be a prophet in spite of his 

* The author is professor of history and chairman of the department at 
the University of Chicago. This paper and the one following by Professor A. C. 
Krey were read at the Ninth Conference of Teachers of American History, 


sponsored by the Institute of American History, Stanford University, August 
5» 1950. 
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insistence that he deals only with the past. He has to forecast 
the direction in which the world is moving. 

Looking backward fifty years from a mid-century and 
trying to discern their main trends is well illustrated by Mark 
Hopkins, a wise teacher, who believed in the Socratic method 
of teaching; especially, it has been said, if he could be on one 
end of a log and the student on the other. Exactly one hundred 
years ago Mark Hopkins reviewed the first half of his century 
and pointed out that there had been three most important 
developments between 1800 and 1850: (1) Man had subju- 
gated Nature to the purpose of man; (2) it had been widely 
recognized that the state was made for man and not man for 
the state, that every man had the right of free inquiry, that 
every institution should subject itself to the test of reason in 
order to justify its existence, and that everyone had the right 
to as much freedom as he could use without encroaching upon 
the equal freedom of his neighbor; (3) there had been a strik- 
ing growth of voluntary associations for benevolent and 
reformatory purposes outside of the domain of the church.? 

If we stand in 1950 and look back over our last fifty years, 
we probably will agree that these are also among the most 
important trends of our century, but with quite striking differ- 
ences of emphasis and connotation. First of all, Nature has 
been subjugated to the purposes of man to the point where 
man has created so powerful a servant in Nature that the 
servant now bids fair to annihilate his master. Secondly, 
although the cluster of democratic practices which Hopkins 
talked about have gained ground during the first fifty years of 
this century, they have been threatened by forces far more 
powerful than Hopkins ever could have dreamed of. And 
lastly, certain voluntary associations, but above all certain 
Leviathan states unknown to Hopkins, such as Italy, Germany, 


1 Mark Hopkins’ introduction to Emerson Davis, The Half Century 
(Boston, 1851). . 
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and Russia in recent years, have shown that man’s inhumanity 
to man can keep pace with, if not exceed, man’s humanity to 
man as expressed by the increasing number of voluntary asso- 
ciations outside of the religious sphere. 

We can emphatically echo Calhoun’s lament of over a 
hundred years ago that science has outstripped political sci- 
ence.? Most probably, however, we would add that we mean by 
“political science” all of the social sciences, including ethics. 
For the really serious problems of a democratic society are in 
essence ethical problems and a belief in such a society is 
grounded upon an acceptance of certain ethical postulates. 
Two of these are the right of every man to freedom under 
law, and to an equal share with every other man in the choos- 
ing of representatives who make this law. The truth of these 
propositions cannot be conclusively demonstrated; they must 
be accepted on faith. 

Teachers of American history today feel a responsibility 
for the tragic situation in which the world finds itself. They 
would like, if they can, to contribute something toward 
answering the world’s most pressing question—how can a 
democratic state and world peace be made to co-exist? Insofar 
as I know, no one knows a quick and practicable answer, al- 
though if it is ever found, it will probably be principally in the 
realm of how people should live rather than how they should 
make their living. 

These have often been said to be the two main goals of 
college education in the United States. If this statement is true, 
and if it is borne in mind that most students registered in a 
course in general American history are not preparing to be 
teachers of the subject, the conclusion may follow that the 
purpose of the course is to help those enrolled in it to know 
“how to live.” Certainly it is not the business of the history 

2 John C. Calhoun to Mrs. T. G. Clemson, November 21, 1846, in Annual 
Report American Historical Association, 1899 (Washington, 1900) , II, 712. 
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teacher to be a preacher. But the history teacher may legiti- 
mately show—and I would call it an obligation in these days— 
by what ideals and faith, and with what institutions Americans 
have lived with considerable success in the past. Happiness 
has been apparently as widely diffused in our society at all 
times as in any society of which we know. 

Although the task of the teacher of American history was 
never more difficult, it was never more challenging than it is 
today. During the last fifty years the mainstream of written 
American history as it was known in 1900, has been divided 
into a number of channels, often very deep but not very wide. 
Research has gone ahead so fast that the college teacher has 
difficulty in bridging the chasm which is ever widening be- 
tween history as a field for research and history as a field for 
teaching. 

In his research the college history teacher is often a cen- 
trifugal force, producing monographs which tend to diffuse 
his general subject, making it more “scattered” and complex. 
On the other hand, in his teaching he is a centripetal force 
because he is obliged to integrate his subject in order to make 
it understandable in the classroom. In his latter role the 
rapidly multiplying monographs pose for him the increas- 
ingly difficult problem of distilling out their “contributions” 
for the purpose of weaving them into his course in general 
American history. 

Many a beginning teacher of college history dreams that 
he will be able to keep up with what is being done in the 
American history field, to read every monograph that comes 
off the press. But soon the tiredness of his eyes and the swift 
movement of his watch show him that he is running a race 
he cannot win. Often late in the evening when he wearily 
puts aside another heavy volume and reaches eagerly for a 
detective story, he may say inwardly to himself what he would 
hardly dare to voice to his older colleagues, ‘““Why don’t the 
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American historians get together and declare a moratorium 
on research until they by collaboration bring together this 
mass of discrete material into a synthesis or several syntheses 
where the so-called salient facts and interpretations will be 
pointed up and made readily available for teachers, students, 
and everyone else who may be interested?” Such heresy, of 
course, is a product of brain fag. Research must go on. But 
the fact that it must, does not lessen the obligation of the 
college teacher to keep the present day in mind when he por- 
trays America’s past in his classroom. 

In the course in general American history constitutional 
history should be given a considerable place. I do not mean 
that it should be accorded a monopoly. One of the most 
paradoxical developments of the last fifty years has been that as 
social, cultural, and intellectual history have risen in pro- 
fessional status, constitutional history has declined, although 
during the last half century Americans have been more regu- 
lated by government than ever before. Their social and 
economic life has increasingly taken on political and consti- 
tutional connotations until it has become difficult to point 
out any area of that life that is not restricted by law. The di- 
rection of emphasis in history teaching has gone directly 
opposite to the direction of emphasis in life. Back in the 
nineteenth century when, on the other hand, the American 
citizen was hardly touched in his everyday existence by his 
national government and very little by his state government, 
constitutional history tended to crowd out almost every other 
aspect of history. 

There are other reasons why constitutional history de- 
serves a larger place than is customarily given to it in the 
general American history course. In our world of the twen- 
tieth century there has been in process a tremendous redistri- 
bution of power. This is largely in the area of political and 
constitutional history. Furthermore, during the last thirty- 
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five years more and more Americans within organizations or 
outside of organizations have been pointing to the Federal 
Constitution as a possible model to follow or to avoid in the 
erection of a world government.For these two reasons also, as 
well as others, United States constitutional history merits 
emphasis in a world history course, or in one which deals with 
America in relation to the world, as well as in the sequence 
course in general American history. 

In some colleges, the history faculty apparently has to 
choose between offering a course in world civilization or west- 
ern civilization, or a general course in American history. 
Because a civilization course necessarily squeezes American 
history into very small compass, the former in my view is no 
adequate substitute for the latter. Fully recognizing that much 
of weight may be said in reply, I still believe that every college 
undergraduate should be obliged to complete a year’s course 
in general American history unless by examination he can 
demonstrate that he has had the equivalent. 

By constitutional history—to come back to the main matter 
under discussion—I do not primarily mean the letter of the 
Constitution, the structure of our government, the decisions 
of the Supreme Court, the successive elections, or the “presi- 
dential synthesis,” although something of all of these could not 
be omitted. I rather mean constitutional history as an aspect 
of intellectual history—that is, constitutionai ideas and ideals 
and those institutions and procedures which have been in- 
tended to embody them. These should be emphasized in a 
general American history course because they have been of 
signal importance in our past and are of outstanding 
importance today both in our domestic history and in the 
history of our foreign relations. The constitutional theme can 
also be used to integrate much of our social, cultural, and 
economic history. 

From the broad viewpoint of the history of civilization, I 
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believe that the efforts made by the people of America to 
govern themselves, to have a democratic society, are the most 
important part of their past. It has been said that the most 
durable gift that this country can give to the world—or any 
country can—is its own history, either as a warning or a guide. 
Therefore, if my choice of our country’s chief contribution is 
a valid one, a general course for young people who are in a 
sense world citizens should stress the constitutional theme. 
“World citizens,’ because American history is made wherever 
Americans are; and they are now, and probably hereafter 
always will be, scattered over most of the globe. 

There are certain fairly definite constitutional problems 
which in whole or in part might be included in a general 
course in American history. These problems are with us in 
1950 as well as in our past, and most of them, in a form almost 
infinitely more difficult and complex, face the makers of a 
world government. 


(1) The problem of colonial or states rights versus the 
rights or power of the mother country or the national govern- 
ment. This is a problem of federalism. 


(2) The problem of preventing the few from injuring 
the many, and the problem of preventing the many from in- 
juring the few. This is in part the problem of minority rights 
versus majority will. 


(3) The problem of section versus section. Within our 
domestic empire this is the problem of a balance of power. 


(4) The problem of establishing the right of all adults to 
a share in their own government, and the even more difficult 
problem of establishing the means whereby that right will be 
effectively implemented. The first half of this was finally 
solved when the Women’s Suffrage Amendment was ratified, 
but the latter half is still an unsolved conundrum. 


(5) The problem of squaring the democratic ideal and 
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fact of economic inequality with the democratic ideals of 
social and political equality. 


(6) The problem of reconciling territorial expansion 
with the maintenance of democracy. 


(7) The problem of welding peoples of diverse origins 
into a unity or nation, insofar as the law has helped to do it. 
It is customary to speak of the “melting pot” in our history. If 
that metaphor is true, then obviously there has had to be a 
fire. The fire that has fused diverse ethnic stocks into Amer- 
icans has in large measure been political and constitutional 
in its origin and significance. 

(8) The problem of making just national laws for a wide- 
spread country so various in its economic pursuits and in 
the density of its population. This is an important part of the 
perennial democratic problem of adjustment and compromise. 


(9) The problem of surviving drastic economic changes 
without having violent revolution. There have been agricul- 
tural, transportation, communication, and industrial “revolu- 
tions’ during our history, and yet there has been no prolonged 
and serious domestic violence except the Civil War. 


(10) The problem of achieving national security without 
sacrificing our democratic ideals and institutions. This today 
involves the questions, How can we fight total wars and still 
remain democratic, How can we enter an effective world gov- 
ernment without sacrificing much of a valuable heritage, and 
How can we discover and discourage Fascists and Communists 
among us without violence to our democratic ideals? 


(11) And last of all, the problem of preserving and pros- 
pering our democratic way of life when two of its three sup- 
ports during the nineteenth century have now disappeared. 
Until about sixty years ago, isolation, the frontier, and 
capitalism were thought by most people to be essential 
bulwarks of what was then known as democracy. Now the 
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only one that remains is capitalism. Will our new world “fron- 
tier” render the service of the old? 

In addition to these constitutional topics, I would suggest 
several points of view to which many teachers of the general 
course in American history may already have given consider- 
ation. I believe that more place in such a course should be 
accorded to what Americans have agreed upon in their past. 
After all, we have held together as a nation for nearly one 
hundred and seventy-five years. There can be no more im- 
portant fact in our history than this, and it must signify 
essential agreement on many matters. And yet our textbooks 
and our teaching seem too often to move from conflict to 
conflict without pausing to make clear what ideals were shared 
in common by those who were at odds. 

More emphasis should be given, I believe, to state and 
territorial developments in our constitutional history. The 
focus of treatment is now chiefly the national capital as soon 
as the course advances beyond the ratification of the Consti- 
tution. Our colonial history, as it usually is taught, is divided 
largely among thirteen colonies, but suddenly when 1789 is 
reached the teacher often seems to assume that the central 
government became far more important in the life of the 
citizen than that of his state or city. Except in times of national 
crisis before about 1900, this certainly was not true. 

Today from the world standpoint, as well as throughout 
our domestic history, the horizontal relations between state 
and state within the United States have been important. And 
yet in teaching, our federal problem has been presented al- 
most exclusively as a vertical one involving only the central 
government and a state or several of the states. 

Not the scandals and spoils of political parties need to be 
stressed, but rather how essential parties have been to the suc- 
cessful functioning of our constitutional system. Without 
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them the nation could hardly have endured for long after 
1789. 

I would also underline the conservative forces in our his- 
tory, in order to counterbalance what to me has been the too 
exclusive recent emphasis on the so-called liberal or pro- 
gressive movements during America’s past. The conservative 
rarely has his case fairly presented in the classrooms of some 
college teachers of history. As Professor Arthur M. Schlesinger 
says in a recent book, the democratic way is ‘‘neither conserva- 
tism nor liberalism; but a fair field for both.” * To depreciate 
the conservative is merely another instance of what perhaps 
is a too general tendency—to search more diligently in our 
history for material to criticize than for material to present 
sympathetically. 

In the general course it would be well, I believe, to make 
clear that we have rarely, if ever, perfectly translated our 
ideals into our institutions. For this reason, among others, 
America’s future is as challenging as her past. It is a virtue of 
democracy, as of religion, that its goals are eminently worth 
striving toward even though it seems certain that they never 
can be completely attained. 

The millenium, as far as we can see, is not imminent. 
Stalin is. The college history teacher today feels a special 
urgency to connect the life of the past to the life of the present, 
or as has been said, ‘“‘to make history contemporary and to 
make contemporary developments historical.” The need of 
mobilizing ideals is as imperative as the need of mobilizing 
men and industry in time of crisis. “Uniforms alone cannot 
make unity.” The wars of recent years have been primari!v 
between ideologies rather than between nations. A main 
purpose of the general course in American history is to 
mobilize ideas. Among the most important of these ideas are 
those in the constitutional realm. By including them in the 


8 Arthur M. Schlesinger, Paths to the Present (New York, 1949), 92. 
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survey course, the teacher may help to make his students more 
conscious of their past, more adequate to the demands of their 


present, and more willing to strive forward toward a happier 
future.* 


4In preparing these remarks, the author was much helped by reading 
Andrew C. McLaughlin, “American History and American Democracy,” 
American Historical Review XX (January, 1915), 255-276, and Edgar E. 
Robinson's The New United States (Stanford University, 1946) and his Scholar- 
ship and Cataclysm: Teaching and Research in American History, 1939-1945 
(Stanford University, 1947) . 
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in Western Civilization 
wD 
Aucust C. Krey* 


sharply to my attention by a conversation with Professor 

Dhondt, royal archivist of Belgium and professor of 
history in the University of Ghent. He had spent several 
months in this country studying our methods of historical re- 
search and teaching. When he had concluded his visit to our 
department at the University of Minnesota, I asked him what 
impressed him most about American practise. He replied 
quickly that he envied us our practise of specialization, our 
concentration on limited periods of time and on specific 
phases of society, for example, political, economic, social, or 
cultural. Then I asked him what was his field of teaching and 
research, and he said, “The history of Ghent.” I looked at him 
in astonishment. Ghent—a mere pin point on the map, his 
native town in which he had grown up and pursued his edu- 
cation through its University to the doctorate—he was 
teaching the history of Ghent, and yet he was envying us our 
specialization! 

But let us pause for a moment to try to understand his 
attitude. Ghent—there is no time limit; it goes back to pre- 
history; he had a stretch of four thousand years, at least, 
without any break in it. Secondly, the kind of history to which 
he was referring has no topical limits, but includes all varie- 
ties of social interest—religion, art, and learning as well as 
political, economic, and social history. Furthermore, you will 


Ts question posed by the title of this paper was brought 


* The author is professor of history and chairman of the department at 
the University of Minnesota. 
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remember that Ghent played a part, willing or unwilling, 
in most of the big events in European history. To touch only 
a few of the high points, this little dot on the map involved 
Vercingetorix, Julius Caesar, Charlemagne, Otto the Great, 
William the Conqueror, Charles the Bold, Henry VIII, 
Charles V and Philip II, William of Orange, Louis XIV, Na- 
poleon, Bismarck, Wilhelm II, Woodrow Wilson, Winston 
Churchill, and Dwight Eisenhower. It included St. Boniface, 
Alcuin, Thomas Aquinas, Luther, Calvin, and Simon Menno. 
It included also the chief movements in art, learning, and 
literature during that long stretch of time, which is sufficient 
in itself to explain Professor Dhondt’s attitude. 

Is our history so much more simple? Can we understand 
or explain American history in terms of what happened be- 
tween the two oceans in the national period, let us say, or 
even going back to 1492? If the function of history is to ex- 
plain the past as one of the best means of understanding the 
present and immediate future, can we render that service to 
our people by confining our attention within such limits of 
time and space? National sentiment and the importance of the 
frontier in our history may, it is true, have led some of our 
American historians, and particularly our textbooks, to con- 
fine themselves within the borders of our country and even 
within the national period of time. The fact that so many of 
our adult population seem to hold such a restricted point of 
view arises doubtless from the fact that for most of them the 
high school course in American history represents their final 
study of the subject. 

Let me, however, retain my role as a medievalist. It would 
be interesting, were it possible, to revive some widely travelled 
European who lived at the close of the Middle Ages, transport 
him to the present, and bring him to this country to see how 
much in our society would seem familiar or strange to him. 
Erasmus would be an excellent choice, for his life spanned 
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what is conventionally regarded as the dividing line between 
medieval and modern history, the year 1500 A.D. You all 
remember him as born in Rotterdam in 1469 and living to 
1536. He received his early education in the schools of the 
Brethren of the Common Life, notably at Deventer, his uni- 
versity training in the Montagu College of the University of 
Paris and at both Oxford and Cambridge in England where, 
for a while, he was also an instructor. You remember his 
friendships with Grocyn, Latimer, Linacre, Colet, and Sir 
Thomas More, the two latter especially. 

For a while he entertained the thought of settling per- 
manently in England, perhaps at the Court of Henry VII or 
his son, Henry VIII, both of whom he met. Earlier he had 
thought of joining the court of Philip of Burgundy, whose 
son Charles was to become the famous Emperor Charles V. 
He continued his friendship with members of both courts, 
but his restless nature led him on to Italy where he spent the 
three years from 1506 to 1509 gaining acquaintances and 
friendships in Bologna, Florence, Rome, and Venice. For a 
year he was closely associated with the famous publisher, 
Aldus. After wandering about through France and England, 
the Rhineland and the Low Countries, he finally settled at 
Basle, where he became chief editor for the equally famous 
publisher, Froben. His literary acquaintances included prac- 
tically every contemporary writer of importance in England, 
France, Germany, Italy, and some, too, in Spain. 

Now let us bring Erasmus to America on one of the mod- 
ern luxury liners. He would appreciate that; he was some- 
thing of an epicure, you know. He would thoroughly enjoy 
the comfort and the food on such a ship after his experience 
with the sea-sick little tubs in which he had so often shuttled 
back and forth across the Channel. He knew there was land 
across the Atlantic—Florentine Amerigo’s letters or pamphlets 
telling of it were circulating in his time—and his friends at 
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the imperial court had seen the people from there that the 
Genoese explorer had brought back. 

Coming into the harbor of New York and seeing the tall 
buildings of the skyline there, he would not be too much sur- 
prised. Nearly every city on the Continent had one or more 
such tall buildings. Why, in Beauvais, they were boastfully 
engaged in raising the tower of their cathedral to be the high- 
est building in the world, higher even than that planned for 
St. Peter’s in Rome, which Pope Julius had just started build- 
ing. He would think that New York was a very pious city 
indeed—so many churches all together there! Someone would 
have to explain that those were not churches but the buildings 
of merchants and craftsmen. He would understand if we called 
them guild halls—merchant guilds, the Iron Merchants Guild, 
the Textile Merchants Guild, and so on, such as those with 
which he was quite familiar in Bruges and Antwerp. He 
would undoubtedly express his astonishment at the way these 
burghers had come up in the world to be able to raise their 
towers higher than those of bishops and even kings. 

Nor would he be too much surprised at the airplanes 
overhead. People were talking about their possibility in his 
day. Hadn't he heard that that handsome and brilliant Flor- 
entine craftsman-engineer-artist who was such a favorite of the 
Dukes of Milan and, more recently, of King Francis had even 
drawn a picture of an airship floating through space carrying 
people! 

Much more astonishing to him upon landing would be 
the appearance of the people. According to his informants 
at the Emperor’s court, the people across the Atlantic were 
copper-coloured and wore very little clothing. There were no 
such persons in evidence—instead, after becoming accustomed 
to their costumes, he would recognize them as like the people 
he had seen in his travels from England to Italy, averaging a 
bit larger in stature but otherwise the same. Even the occa- 
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sional black-skinned persons would not surprise him, for the 
Portuguese had been bringing Negroes from Africa for genera- 
tions, and he had seen these in many places, especially in Italy. 
He had read about the Mongols—they weren't too far away. 
And Marco Polo’s book was circulating. 

As he mingled with the people, he would be delighted to 
discover that he could understand much of what he heard. 
The many happy years he had spent in England had made 
him familiar with its language; his was the century of Shake- 
speare, and, having a quick ear, he would soon overcome the 
difficulties of difference in accent and ordinary idiom. Philolo- 
gists and students of semantics could give us accurate figures, 
but my own estimate would be that he could understand more 
than half of the ordinary conversation about him. He would 
have but little need of an interpreter. 

Without attempting any systematic journey over the coun- 
try, let us expose him to some of what we consider typically 
American. The national capitol, whose outlines are so often 
repeated in state-houses and city halls all over the country, he 
would recognize as quite familiar. He would even offer to 
name the architects, Brunelleschi and Bramante. And if he 
had talked with that Florentine artist whose huge bronze 
statue of Pope Julius II he had seen in Bologna, whose statue 
of David and Cartoon of the Battle of Pisa he had seen in 
Florence, and who was engaged in decorating the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel in Rome when Erasmus lived there, he would 
undoubtedly recognize that Michaelangelo had put the finish- 
ing touches upon the general design. 

Those open squares which are so typical of the small towns 
scattered across the northern part of the country and which 
we in Minnesota think of as coming from New England, he 
would recognize as derived from Old England, as they actually 
are. Nor would he have to visit the inside of those various 
buildings around the square to understand what activities 
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they housed. He would be surprised to discover how large a 
proportion of the population was following the ideas of his 
contemporaries, Luther and Calvin, and even of Simon 
Menno, instead of those of Aquinas which he preferred. But 
he would know the ideas of all of them better, I fear, than 
most of us do. The court house would be not much more 
strange to him than the churches, for he was thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the town halls of the self-governing communes of 
Europe. From his chats with his favorite English friend, Sir 
Thomas More, he was even familiar with the idea that a whole 
country might have representative government. 

In Minnesota we would have to explain to him that the 
buildings that are so prominent on the skyline were not the 
fortresses he had assumed them to be, but grain elevators 
instead. 

He would enjoy dropping in on some of our preparatory 
schools, for example, Andover or Exeter in New England, 
Blake School or St. Paul Academy in Minnesota, or the 
Thatcher, the Montezuma, or the Menlo School in California. 
As he looked over the curriculum and watched the schools in 
operation, he would soon recognize them as essentially the 
same as the St. Paul’s School in London which he had helped 
his friend Colet set up. It would flatter his vanity to see how 
closely their own ideas were still being followed. 

We could all have fun having him chat with Chancellor 
Hutchins about the great books idea—to note how many of 
them he would know better than the Chancellor himself, and 
as a fellow publishing editor he would doubtless approve the 
idea. He would probably surprise the Chancellor by pointing 
out how many of those great books were actually in the mak- 
ing in his own day. 

As for our colleges and universities, he would revel in 
them—surprised at first by the presence of coeds as also by the 
huge stadia, so reminiscent of the Roman amphitheatres he 
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had seen in Italy. He would doubtless prefer the segregated 
schools. In taking him around Minnesota, where he would 
thoroughly enjoy such colleges as Carleton, St. Olaf’s, and St. 
John’s, we would have to avoid St. Thomas College. For 
Father Flynn, its president, would have too many common 
interests in literature, patristic and secular, classical and con- 
temporary, as well as in philosophy, both scholastic and pagan. 
Erasmus would have found Father Flynn much more con- 
genial in nearly every way than his friend Colet, and we 
wouldn’t be able to tear him away. 

But we must bring him here to California. He would be 
much interested in finding at Santa Clara an institution 
founded by a younger fellow alumnus of Montagu College. 
He would enjoy talking with the Jesuit fathers, delighting in 
their hospitality as well as their conversation, for over ninety 
per cent of which he would require no interpreter whatsoever. 
And he would be delighted, too, with Stanford, its cloistered 
quad with departmental names showing on the doorways. 
Hurrying now, we could only read those names—most of them 
very familiar to him. Biology, Botany, and Geology in the 
college curriculum might require a bit of explanation, but 
not too much. 

As soon as he was told what they were he would undoubt- 
edly remark, ‘Why, that was Froben’s idea. He talked with 
me about that frequently and was all the time urging bright 
young M.D.’s to send him articles and even books on nature 
of all kinds, like that young Swiss who studied medicine at 
Basle and was so much interested in plants and animals— 
Gesner was his name—or that young Saxon doctor who was 
practising medicine in the mining camp and sent in articles 
on minerals and ores and mining—Georgius Agricola—or that 
other young Polish M.D., Copernicus, then a canon at Frauen- 
burg, who was said to have some strange ideas about the move- 
ments of the stars. He was also urging that young Dutch M.D. 
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who had edited one of Galen’s articles for him to send him 
some more articles on any phase of nature, medical or not.” 
So Froben’s idea had been followed up! 

Erasmus would have been thrilled to learn that the final 
synthesis of all those articles on mining which Agricola had 
sent Froben had been translated by a graduate of Stanford, 
and that another Stanford graduate had just published some 
of the work of that Dutch M.D., Vesalius, to whom he had 
alluded. He would enjoy having Professor O’ Malley show him 
the first copy of that book, especially if at the same time he 
could be sampling some of California’s good wine, so much 
better than that served by Aldus, of which he had complained 
so much. 

With that pleasant impression of Stanford and California 
lingering in his mind, Erasmus might well embark from the 
San Francisco airport for his return journey. He could thus 
compare the actual airliner of today with the one conjured 
up by the imagination of his contemporary, Leonardo da 
Vinci. Could we share his reflections as he flew back over the 
continent which he had just seen, I daresay that he would 
have found as much or more in that experience that was 
familiar to him than strange—the food we eat, the stories we 
tell, the superstitions we hold, even our jokes and the topics 
we discuss. 

As he waited at La Guardia Field for the servicing of his 
plane, New Yorkers, made aware of their distinguished visitor, 
would undoubtedly want to show him their newest marvel, 
the great flat glass tower to house the United Nations. The 
building, of course, would impress him as new and strange, 
but the function of the building—not at all. Why, it was the 
faculty of his own university, Paris, which had thought up 
and worked out that idea. The first time the nations had met 
at Constance little more than half a century before he was 
born. They remained in session there for nearly four years. 
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The next time they had met in his adopted town, Basle, and 
it seemed that they were going to stay there permanently— 
continuing their session for nearly twenty years. 

Froben’s grandfather had lived through that time and had 
told his grandson all about it—the great number of distin- 
guished delegates from all the nations of western Europe and 
the great number of hangers-on. For seven years they were 
making considerable progress on their common problems, but 
then the more important nations withdrew, and delegates that 
remained made up for their lack of power by passing ex- 
tremely radical resolutions. They lost the confidence and 
respect of most people, who became so disgusted that they 
were happy to see King Frederick drive them out of Basle. 
That was the last time they had met, but he had heard that 
Emperor Charles thought well of the idea—was trying to get 
the Pope to call another meeting. Erasmus, who loved peace 
and hated war above all things, would be glad the Emperor 
had succeeded in reviving the idea. Happy in the thought that 
through this means there might be hope of ultimate peace 
among nations, he could thus enter upon his return journey 
across the Atlantic. 

Having said farewell to Erasmus, let us approach our sub- 
ject from another angle, into which I was jolted by a near 
accident that happened a few years ago at Greeley, Colorado. 
It would be hard to find a spot on our map more remote, 
geographically, from any foreign entanglements, hence more 
thoroughly American. Whether you viewed it from eastern 
or western, northern or southern border, it was certainly in- 
land. I was conducting a seminar on problems in the teaching 
of the social studies with a group of graduate students, nearly 
all experienced teachers in the field. The near accident to 
which I alluded occurred as I was walking along a sidewalk, 
somewhat lost in thought, when, about to cross an alley-way, 
I nearly collided with a truck which had turned sharply into 
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that alley. Jolted out of my thoughts, I gazed accusingly at 
the offending vehicle and noticed that it was piled high with 
boxes all stamped with foreign labels. This is the way seminar 
topics are sometimes born! I went back to my class and said, 
“Let us see where the materials used in this town come from.” 

The chief problem of that seminar became an inventory 
of the materials and ideas used by that American city in the 
conduct of its day-by-day life. Each member of the seminar 
selected one activity as symbolized by important buildings; 
the courthouse, schools, churches, library, stores, food, cloth- 
ing, furniture, hardware, and houses large and small were 
inventoried. I need not report all the findings in detail—a 
brief summary will suggest most of them to you. The material 
articles used by that community came from every continent of 
the world, even from remote reaches of innermost Asia, Africa, 
Australia, to say nothing of Europe and the Americas. 

The ideas employed in the conduct of Greeley’s daily 
twentieth-century living reflected even wider distribution. 
The court house, whose “‘oyez, oyez” with which the session 
opened had come from Norman England, and the laws as well 
as the procedure reflected ideas developed even earlier, some 
of them in Roman days and some perhaps going back all the 
way to the Code of Hammurabi. The churches, even those of 
reputedly American origin, were using hymns some of which 
were written as far back as the Middle Ages, and were 
expounding morals and dogma whose origins could easily be 
traced back as far as ancient Judea and Egypt, if not also to 
more ancient India and China. And thus it was in every one 
of the reports. The materials and ideas in daily use in this 
twentieth-century, thoroughly American community, were 
drawn from sources world-wide and time-deep, chiefly of 
course from the Mediterranean and European lands—western 
civilization, in other words. The most astonishing revelation 
of that seminar was the very small part which ideas truly gen- 
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erated within the borders of our nation and the span of our 
national life played in the total process. 

Having viewed the problem from the two chronological 
end points, 1500 and 1950, let us consider for a moment or 
two the period between those dates. As Professor Hutchinson 
remarked earlier, a part of our national constitution was writ- 
ten by John Locke. My colleagues in French history would 
claim an idea or two in it for Montesquieu, while the profes- 
sor of ancient history would recognize both Greek and Roman 
ideas as well. 

The thesis of a recent presidential address to the American 
Historical Association by Professor Carlton Hayes under the 
title, ““The American Frontier—Frontier of What?” was of 
course the fact that so much of American westward expansion 
was in response to the needs and desires of Western Europe. 
My colleagues in modern European history constantly remind 
me that the ideas of Europe are finding their way to this 
country, often more avidly followed here than there. And my 
colleagues in American history, for example, Theodore Blegen 
and George Stephenson, who have made specialized study of 
immigration, point out the continuance of connection be- 
tween the homelands and our own country. One of my 
colleagues in English history has also recently observed that 
our country could regularly be counted upon to repeat the 
experience of England twenty or thirty years afterward. 

Such is the economy of instruction in history that topics 
are discussed in the textbooks only when they are front-page 
news, and are not mentioned again even though they may be- 
come infinitely more important later. Let us examine some of 
the implications of this statement. 

When Dr. Solon J. Buck was superintendent of our Histori- 
cal Society in Minnesota, he projected a series of summer tours 
to various parts of the state. When they went up to Stearns 
County, he invited me to explain the Benedictine establish- 
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ments at St. John’s and St. Joseph. I found that I had to go 
back, before the coming of the fathers to Minnesota, to Metten 
in Bavaria, and finally to St. Benedict at Monte Cassino in 
the sixth century. St. Benedict in Italy over fourteen hundred 
years ago had much more to do with the way of life of those 
Benedictine communities in Minnesota in 1950 than did any 
of the Fathers who pioneered to that territory about a century 
ago. 
You would have difficulty in finding a high school text- 
book in American history that even mentions the Benedictine 
Order, or many another religious order which holds such a 
prominent place in the life of America today. It would be 
interesting to inventory the various aspects of American life 
and civilization today which are not treated in the American 
history textbook. Styles of architecture—Greek, Roman, 
Romanesque, Byzantine, Gothic, and Renaissance; religions— 
Hebrew, Greek, Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Calvinist, Bap- 
tist, Methodist; philosophic ideas—Platonism, Aristotelianism, 
Scholasticism, Humanism, Humanitarianism; political ideas 
—Machiavellian, Marxist; or the constantly recurring prob- 
lems such as those of church and state. The list could be ex- 
panded indefinitely, and though they are all very important 
factors in the life of America today, I doubt whether you could 
find much more than a brief mention of any of them in an 
ordinary textbook on American history. 

And thus, Mr. Chairman, after my original demurrer that 
I, as a medievalist, did not properly belong on your program 
for the Institute of American History, I seem to have talked 
myself into a very opposite conclusion. With the help of Eras- 
mus, I discovered that much of American civilization had 
already been shaped before 1500 and that therefore much of 
my own teaching regularly bore on that subject. With further 
help from many other sources, I was led to believe that Amer- 
ica from the time the first Europeans landed on its shores be- 
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came increasingly a part of Western civilization, until at the 
present time many would locate here its chief center. If that 
is true, then our own history is by no means less simple than 
that of Ghent. It does, in fact, reach back in time at least as far 
as that which Professor Dhondt studies, and its associations 
are much more varied than those of his town. 

That these facts, probably very obvious to scholars in Eu- 
rope, have been ignored by so large a part of our population, 
may be due to the overwhelming immediacy and magnitude 
of our own expansion over the continent. In that process, we 
too have developed ideas of use to the rest of the world, adding 
those to the sum total of what we call Western civilization. 
Some of these, like that which Bryce seized upon as a means 
of helping his friend Gladstone try to solve the vexed Irish 
question, the practicability of a federated state, are well 
known. For a complete list of the contributions which our 
country has made in politics, business, social progress, learn- 
ing, religion, and even in art and literature, I should have 
to rely on my colleagues in modern history. 

You asked me, I believe, to discuss the place of American 
history in Western civilization, and I may seem to have per- 
petrated a “‘wrong-way Corrigan” in discussing the place of 
Western civilization in American history. But the two are 
not too far apart, and I leave this conference convinced that 
in teaching medieval history, I am really teaching a large part 
of American civilization. 
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Wire the Social Democratic Party of Germany (SPD) 


voted war credits for the government of William II 

on August 4, 1914, it claimed that such action was 
in complete harmony with its attitude toward national patriot- 
ism during the preceding decade. To a great extent it was. 
The patriotism of the German Socialists consisted in part of 
repeated avowals that if Germany were the victim of aggres- 
sion, the SPD would be found marching to her defense. In 
1900 August Bebel, one of the co-founders of the Party, told 
the Reichstag that “.... if it came to a war with Russia....I 
would be ready, old boy that I am, to shoulder a gun against 
her.”? In the 1906 Party Manual was the line, “The Social 
Democracy recognizes that the nation . . . . cannot be left 
defenseless.” ? The Socialist deputy, Gustav Noske, in a much 
discussed speech in the Reichstag on March 25, 1907, assured 
his listeners that in case Germany were attacked, Social Demo- 
crats would fight for the country with the same “loyalty and 
devotion” as the bourgeois parties.’ The most mellifluous of 
such assurances came from Bebel as late as 1907 at the Party 
Congress of Essen, when he said: 


If ever we should really be called upon to defend the fatherland, we 
will defend it because it is our fatherland, the soil on which we live, 


*The author is an associate professor of history at the University of 
Arkansas. 

1 Protokoll iiber die Verhandlungen des Parteitages der Sozialdemokratis- 
chen Partei Deutschlands, abgehalten zu Essen vom 15. bis 21. September 1907 
(Berlin, 1907) , 255. 

2 As quoted by Gustav Noske, ibid., 229-32. 

3 Loc. cit. 
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whose language we speak, whose customs we possess, because we want to 
make of our fatherland a country that is inferior to none in the world in 
perfection and beauty. Thus we defend [it] not for but against [the bour- 
geoisie]. And for that reason we must defend the fatherland . . . . when 
it is attacked.4 


Among the Right-wingers in the Party the sentiment went 
beyond mere defense against aggression. Thus Wolfgang 
Heine in 1907: If the ruling classes of Germany involved the 
nation in a war despite the efforts of the Social Democracy to 
prevent it, “then we cannot take the position of not wanting to 
fend off this danger, simply because we did not conjure it up. 
One helps a stranger out of danger, even if he frivolously 
brought it upon himself, and even though it does not disturb 
one. How much more valid is it here, where the danger affects 
us, and where we would be in a position to ward it off?’’® 

Such statements may be found in great profusion in the 
Party literature of the pre-World War I period, in the articles 
of Socialist theoreticians in such journals as Die Neue Zeit 
and Sozialistische Monatshefte, and in the Party’s central or- 
gan, Vorwarts.® This written record was doubtless a source of 
much satisfaction to the Socialists of 1914 who helped legislate 
the financial measures for their government’s conduct of the 
war. It would have been a jarring note, indeed, for any of the 
Party leaders to have reminded the SPD’s membership of the 
Party’s equally long history of vociferous antimilitarism and 
pacifism, of its innumerable protestations of loyalty to the So- 
cialist ideal of an international solidarity of the proletariat, 
especially in the face of a war unleashed by imperialist bour- 
geois Powers. 

4 Ibid., 255. 

5 “Wie bekimpfen wir den Militarismus?”, Sozialistische Monatshefte, xi: 
2 (November, 1907) , 915. Cf., also, Wilhelm Schréder, “Sozialdemokratie und 
Vaterland,” ibid., xvu: 3 (December 7, 1911) , 1590. 

6 For a summary of the Social Democracy’s views on the defense of the 


nation, see the chapter entitled, “Was wir immer betont haben,” by Eduard 
David, in his Die Sozialdemokratie im Weltkrieg (Berlin, 1915) , 24-37. 
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Of all the national sections of the Second International, the 
SPD was one of the most diligent and vigorous in advocating, 
through its parliamentary representatives in the Reichstag, the 
general programs against militarism and war laid down by the 
Second International from the beginning. The Social Demo- 
crats had urged general disarmament, the replacement of 
standing armies by popular militias, the abolition of secret 
diplomacy, and compulsory arbitration of international dis- 
putes. The Party was adamant in its parliamentary hostility 
toward military and naval budgets. In this sphere of activity 
the Social Democracy was a model of Socialist energy, and part 
of its prestige in international Socialist circles was no doubt 
due to the relative effectiveness of its parliamentary struggles 
in a country whose military and foreign policies, at least, were 
poor reflections of the will of the people and their chosen rep- 
resentatives. 

The diplomatic situation of late July and early August, 
1914, however, made such general principles and policies ir- 
relevant. War threatened on the very morrow. Legal opposi- 
tion to Germany's entry into the conflict would mean nothing, 
for the bourgeois parties held a majority in the Reichstag, even 
if William II’s government were to permit a parliamentary 
veto of the decision to fight. If the SPD wanted to prevent Ger- 
man participation, it would have had to use extra-legal means 
to do so. Yet no direct action program against the imminent 
war seemed available or possible, even if one had been wanted. 
Vital concern for the safety of the fatherland precluded any 
thought of trying to fend off the imminent catastrophe by sab- 
otaging in any way the course of governmental action. 

Simultaneously in Paris the French section of the Interna- 
tional, the Unified Socialist Party (SFIO) , supported the gov- 
ernment of René Viviani with an ardor equal to if not greater 
than that displayed by the comrades east of the Rhine. Here, 
too, there was no thought of mobilizing Socialist forces against 
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the action of the bourgeois government in guiding the country 
into conflict. The only direct action contemplated was that of 
assuring the government of the undying support of loyal 
French Socialists. The assassination of Jean Jaurés on July 31, 
1914, had removed the last possibility that French Socialists 
might question the government’s course of action or demand 
convincing proof that la patrie was about to undertake a war 
of defense.’ Yet it was the same French Socialist Party which 
for years had recommended that the Second International 
adopt the formula that in case war threatened, the Socialists of 
Europe should call upon the proletarians of the countries con- 
cerned to stage a general strike in an effort to block the out- 
break of hostilities. According to the French doctrine, the 
strike was supposed to occur simultaneously in all countries 
concerned; at no time was it suggested that a unilateral general 
strike, i. e.,a strike in only one of the conflicting states, would 
prove sufficient to prevent war. Further, the formula presup- 
posed that the forces of organized labor within each of the 
states concerned would be willing to act upon the signal given 
them by the political Socialists to strike at a given moment. 
And, finally, serious consideration of the proletarian general 
strike against war, led by the Socialist parties of the various 
nations, required a readiness on the part of European Social- 
ism to use such extra-legal methods in maintaining the peace.® 

Such was the program consistently urged upon the Second 
International by the French Socialist Party. At Stuttgart in 
1907, at Copenhagen in 1910, and at Basel in 1912, the SFIO 
had repeatedly sought the sanction of the other national sec- 
tions for a general strike against war.® On each occasion the 
Social Democratic Party of Germany played a major role in 


7 See Merle Fainsod, International Socialism and the World War (Cam- 
bridge, 1935), ~— ii. 
8See the author’s The Anti-War Policy of the French Socialist Party 
(S.F.I.0.), 1905-1914 (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of California, 


1947), Chap. v. 
9 Loc. cit. 
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blocking the adoption of such a formula. With Germany in 
the midst of the troubled diplomacy of the pre-war decade, it 
was obvious that the Reich might well be counted as a combat- 
ant in any general conflict. It followed that the attitude of the 
SPD toward the general strike would be a crucial one in a 
concerted direct Socialist action against the threat of war, the 
more so since the Party represented the most powerfully organ- 
ized labor movement in Europe. Nor was there much of a 
possibility that international approval of the general strike 
formula could ever be secured unless the German Social De- 
mocracy gave its assent, since SPD hegemony in the Second In- 
ternational was an undeniable fact. 

Under these circumstances, the situation of early August, 
1914, found the Socialist parties of France and Germany with 
no previously concerted plan of action against the threat of 
war. Even if the French prescription of the general strike had 
been adopted by the Second International, and even if the 
forces of French and German labor had been willing to strike 
at a signal from the Socialist leadership, Socialist action would 
have been altered in no way, because each Party felt its father- 
land was on the defensive. To the French Socialists it was a 
war of defense against the dark powers of Hohenzollern and 
and Habsburg absolutism; to the Germans it was a struggle to 
defend “‘a realm with universal and equal suffrage, the right of 
organization and freedom of the press against Tsarist cespot- 
ism,” a crusade in defense of deutsche Kultur.’ 

Loyalty to the nation superseded loyalty to the internation 
al proletariat, a logical outcome of European Socialism’s re- 
jection of revolutionary Marxism after the turn of the century. 
The Zusammenbruchstheorie, to which the radical wing of 
Socialism still clung, had long since been forsaken by Social- 
ists who wished to devote themselves to the peaceful conquest 


10 Karl Kautsky, “Die Sozialdemokratie im Kriege,” Die’ Neue Zeit, 
XXXIII: 1 (October 2, 1914), 3. 
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of power within the framework of the existing capitalistic sys- 
tem of the bourgeoisie. This involved, of course, a strictly legal 
approach to power. Given the long experience of oppression 
suffered by the German Socialists under Bismarck’s heavy and 
arbitrary hand, it is little wonder that the formula of Legalitdt 
should win an easy triumph over the argument of force as em- 
bodied in the general strike prescription. 

The meaning of Marx’s cryptic line in the Communist 
Manifesto, ‘“The proletariat has no fatherland,” took on a new 
meaning, too, in the context of Revisionist Socialism. Eduard 
Bernstein, the spokesman of the Revisionists, understood it to 
mean that the worker was without nationality, that he was only 
a citizen of the international community of the dispossessed. 
In his Die Voraussetzungen des Sozialismus und die Aufgaben 
der Sozialdemokratie, published in 1899, he argued that this 
was obviously no longer true, since the worker had won the 
franchise and therefore had a vested interest in the existing 
state. It followed that his duties to the nation were distinct 
from his duties to the proletariat, and that national patriotism 
and Socialist internationalism were not incompatible. Thus 
was dissipated in a manner pleasing to the majority of the 
Social Democracy, as well as the majority of the Second Inter- 
national, the vexing problem of how to reconcile the growing 
need of international proletarian solidarity with concern for 
national independence. On the other hand, as Sydney Hook 
has pointed out, such a view began “the blurring between the 
concept of class and country, class and public, class and people, 
which later on was to prove so fateful to the cause of the inter- 
national working class.” 14 

It was precisely this confusion of class and country and the 
ingrained disinclination toward the use of violence which 
made it possible as well as reasonable for the German Social 


11 Towards the Understanding of Karl Marx; a Revolutionary Interpreta- 
tion (New York, 1933), 40. 
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Democracy to embrace forthrightly the Burgfrieden of 1914. 
Revolutionary violence was out of the question; the echo of 
French Socialist demands for approval of forceful methods of 
forestalling war was smothered by Socialists avowing their 
patriotism toward the bourgeois state they had wished to de- 
stroy. The history of the general strike formula in the German 
Social Democracy peculiarly reveals the pattern of the Revi- 
sionist mentality. It also silhouettes sharply the essential di- 
lemma of all those Socialists who, incapable of emancipating 
themselves from the confines of “bourgeois nationalism,” 
sought to spread the gospel of proletarian internationalism. 

The general strike as a revolutionary weapon of the prole- 
tariat had long been discussed by international Socialism. In 
1866 the Geneva Congress of the First International consid- 
ered it at the suggestion of the English delegation. Two years 
later the International rejected the general strike as an ade- 
quate technique for the emancipation of the proletariat, but 
accepted it in principle as a protest against war. As such, it was 
supported on the eve of the Franco-Prussian War by many 
French Socialists and by some German democrats. A consider- 
able emphasis was given the general strike formula in general 
after the anarchist Bakunin group joined the International, 
though Marx himself vigorously opposed the method.” 

As in the First International, so in the Second, the anarch- 
ist inspiration for the general strike was consistently evident. 
Although the first meeting of the Second International in Paris 
in 1889 did not concern itself primarily with the general strike 
as an anti-war measure, it did characterize the permanent army 
of the modern State as a negation of democracy and republic- 
anism, the “military expression of monarchical or oligarchic 
and capitalist regimes ...., an instrument of social oppression, 
....an incessant cause of war, . . . . [and] the disorganization of 


12 Wilfrid Harris Crook, The General Strike; a Study of Labor’s Tragic 
Weapon in Theory and Practice (Chapel Hill, 1931) , chap. vii. 
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civil life.’”” The Congress declared for the substitution of ‘““dem- 
ocratic militias” for standing armies. It expressed the convic- 
tion that war, “the fatal product of present economic condi- 
tions, will definitely cease only with the disappearance of the 
capitalist order, the emancipation of labor and the interna- 
tional triumph of Socialism.” * Only a brief speech by Wil- 
helm Liebknecht was required to secure the rejection of a 
resolution favoring the general strike. The co-founder of the 
SPD was sceptical that the proletariat would ever achieve sufhi- 
cient solidarity or organization for such an effort.* 

At the second International Congress held in Brussels on 
August 16-23, 1891, the Dutch Socialist leader, Domela Nieuw- 
enhuis, urged the adoption of the general strike as the Socialist 
reply to a declaration of war by the Powers. Despite French, 
English, and Dutch support of the proposal, the Germans were 
hostile. Liebknecht decried the whole idea, pointing out that 
“on the outbreak of war military law prevails [and] whoever 
refuses to obey is immediately courtmartialed and shot.” The 
German argument won over the majority of the delegates. The 
anti-war resolution that was passed failed to mention the gen- 
eral strike and termed as “‘utopian and powerless” all attempts 
to abolish militarism and to establish peace without attacking 
the economic causes of war. Instead, the Congress recommend- 
ed that workers be exhorted to join the Party and “protest by 
an incessant agitation against all the vagaries of war and the 
alliances that favor them.’’* 

13 Ausserordentlicher internationaler Sozialisten-Kongress zu Basel am 24. 
und 25. November 1912 (Berlin, 1912), 43. “Die Resolutionen der Arbeiter- 
Internationale gegen den Krieg (1867-1910) ” are contained on pp. 43-51. 

14 Hubert Lagardelle, La gréve générale et le Socialisme; enquéte interna- 
tionale, opinions et documents (Paris, 1905) , 389; Elsbeth Georgi, Theorie und 
Praxis des Generalstreiks in der modernen Arbeiterbewegung (Jena, 1908) , 99. 

15 For the text of the resolution, Ausserordentlicher internationaler Sozial- 
isten-Kongress .... Basel... . 1912, 46. For a discussion of the proceedings 
and the significant excerpts from Nieuwenhuis’, Vaillant’s and Liebknecht’s 


= cf., L. Gravereaux, Les discussions sur le patriotisme et le militarisme 
ans les congrés socialistes (Paris, 1913) , 146-57. 
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The anarchists met with no more favorable response to 
their demand for the adoption of the general strike formula 
at the third International Congress, held in Ziirich, August 
6-12, 1893. Nieuwenhuis again suggested the idea and even 
supplemented his resolution by calling for the recommenda- 
tion of a military strike, i. e., the refusal of military service by 
conscripts on the outbreak of war. George Plekhanov, at that 
time leader of the Russian Social Democracy,’* was dubious 
that the European proletariat had the strength to carry out a 
general strike. As for the Dutchman’s proposal of a military 
strike recommendation, the Russian warned that such a meas- 
ure, if carried out, would mean “the disarming of the cultural 
peoples and the abandonment of Western Europe to the Cos- 
sacks.”"*7 Wilhelm Liebknecht came back to the attack, too, 
with the argument that “‘you cannot fight the Moloch of mili- 
tarism .. . . by childish conspiracies in the barracks, but only 
by untiring propaganda among the people.” '* Again the Con- 
gress failed to include a reference to the general strike in its 
anti-war resolution.” 

The attempt to force acceptance of the general strike for- 
mula by the International was given its most damaging blow 
when the fourth International Congress, held in London in 
1896, voted, amid near-riot conditions, to exclude all anarch- 
ists from the organization.” It followed, therefore, that when 
the minority of the French Socialist delegates, the Allemanists, 
recommended a general strike and, “as the last recourse, to 

16 The “Emancipation of Labor” group. 

17 As quoted by William English Walling, ed., The Socialists and the War 
(New York, 1915), 45; Joseph Lenz, The Rise and Fall of the Second Inter- 


national (New York: International Publishers [c. 1932]) , 17-23. 
18 As quoted by Gravereaux, op. cit., 163-65; Walling, op. cit., 46; Lenz, 
Oc. cit. 

19 For the resolution, see Ausserordentlicher internationaler Sozialisten- 
Kongress .... Basel... . 1912, 46. 

20 Full Report of the Proceedings of the International Workers’ Congress, 
London, July and August, 1896 [unofficial compte-rendu] (Glasgow [1896]) , 14- 
17, 31; Gravereaux, op. cit., 168-75; Walling, op. cit., 47; Lenz, op. cit., 36-46. 
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maintain peace by the use of revolutionary means,” the ma- 
jority of the Congress showed its disfavor by passing a resolu- 
tion which admitted that “strikes and boycotts are necessary 
means of achieving the objectives of the working class, but 
[the International] sees no present possibility of an interna- 
tional general strike.”’* The retreat from radical thinking is 
reflected in the anti-war resolution of this reform-minded 
gathering. It called for the abolition of standing armies, crea- 
tion of a popular militia, establishment of international courts 
of arbitration, and protested against the system of secret trea- 
ties. Finally—and most significantly—the international prole- 
tariat was advised that its demands might best be met through 
the exercise of parliamentary influence.” 

The majority of the Second Socialist International and the 
German Social Democracy, as the most potent party in the 
organization, thus set back hopes for the general strike as an 
anti-war weapon. The 1904 Amsterdam Congress of the In- 
ternational considered the general strike instrument, but only 
as a reformist or protest strike of a political character. The 
Congress stated in its resolution that the general strike, “if by 
that term is meant the complete cessation of all work at a 
given moment, can not be carried out, because such a strike 
would render impossible all existence, whether proletarian or 
otherwise.” However, a strike limiting itself to many trades, 
or to the most important trades, could be “the supreme means 
of achieving social changes of great importance... .” 

The Second International did not again consider the gen- 
eral strike as an anti-war measure until the Stuttgart Congress 
of 1907. The inspiration for a discussion of this tactic came 
from the French Socialist Party, then strongly under the influ- 


21 Cinquiéme congrés socialiste international, tenu a Paris du 23 au 27 
Septembre 1900. Compte rendu analytique officiel (Paris, 1901) , 118. 


22 Ausserordentlicher internationaler Sozialisten-Kongress .... Basel.... 
1912, 46-47; Proceedings .... International Workers’ Congress, London... . 
1896, 36-37. 


23 Report, in Lagardelle, op. cit., 407. 
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ence of revolutionary syndicalism.** It was obvious that Ger- 
man Socialism, with its tremendous prestige and numerical 
influence, had its face set against the use of a general strike to 
prevent war, not because it was less pacifist and antimilitarist 
than the French comrades, but because the Party majority was 
convinced that it would be a tactical error if not an outright 
impossibility. 

In the meantime, the German Party’s interest in the mass 
strike, and then only as a domestic political weapon rather 
than as a pacifist instrument, reached its peak at the German 
Socialist Party Congress at Jena in September, 1905. In the 
background was the fact that, despite the increasing reformism 
of the SPD, the electoral laws of Saxony and of the cities of 
Hamburg and Liibeck had been severely limited to exclude 
Socialists.2> It was even being hinted that restriction of suf- 
frage rights to the Reichstag was intended. The SPD’s punc- 
tilious observance of legality in its political conduct had not 
removed such threats to the political representation of the 
proletariat, so an alternative method of protest, the general 
strike, appeared feasible, at least for the time being. Moreover, 
practically all shades of opinion within the Party, ranging 
from Bernstein through Kautsky to Clara Zetkin and Karl 
Liebknecht, were agreed that a discussion of the general strike 
was in order. With the support of these leaders, Dr. Friede- 
berg, an ardent proponent of the revolutionary general strike, 
secured the promise of a full-dress discussion of his pet notion 
at the Party Congress at Jena. 

The Jena Congress heard August Bebel propose a resolu- 
tion which indicated “the extensive application of the mass 
labor strike’ as one of the most effective means by which the 
proletariat could protect its suffrage rights and right of or- 

24For a discussion of the influence of revolutionary syndicalism on the 
anti-war policy of the French Socialist Party, see the author’s The Anti-War 


Policy of the French Socialist Party, chap. ii. 
25 Georgi, op. cit., 59. 
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ganization. However, the application of this instrument would 
be possible only through the extension of the political and 
trade union organization of the proletariat and further en- 
lightenment and education of the masses. The resolution was 
adopted by 287 against 14, with two abstentions, which cer- 
tainly did not represent the division of opinion in the Party 
on the use of the political mass strike. Kar] Legien and Robert 
Schmidt, the two leading trade union chiefs, voted against the 
resolution, a fact in itself that made the document a statement 
of academic hopes.** 

German trade union leaders were constant opponents of 
the general strike, irrespective of its purpose. They considered 
it a needless disturbance of the steady organizational progress 
of their movement. Only a few months before the Jena Con- 
gress, the mass strike was emphatically rejected by the Trade 
Union Congress of Cologne; the Congress regarded the gen- 
eral strike as “beneath consideration.” 27 When the SPD voted 
Bebel’s general strike resolution, “in a frenzy of enthusiasm 
and indiscretion,” it was inviting difficulties, since the whole 
strength of the Party lay in its tight integration and harmony 
with organized labor in the Reich. As to the use of illegal 
methods in the fight against war, the German trade unions 
were even more definite in their antipathy, as was shown in 
the response of their General Commission to an invitation 
of the French Confédération Générale du Travail to join with 
it in taking steps to ward off the war which the Moroccan 
crisis of 1905 seemed to promise. The Germans replied that 
their labor movement was limited strictly to the defense of the 
workers’ economic interests and did not have political objec- 

26 Protokoll iiber die Verhandlungen des Parteitages der Sozialdemokra- 
tischen Partei Deutschlands, abgehalten zu Jena vom. 17. bis 23. September 
1905 (Berlin, 1905), 142-43 for the resolution; 285-313, 318-40 for the views of 
Bebel, Legien, Schmidt, Luxemburg, Zetkin, Liebknecht, and Stadthagen. 

27 Georgi, op. cit., 64-65; R. C. K. Ensor, ed., Modern Socialism, as Set 


Forth by Socialists in Their Speeches, Writings, and Programmes (3d ed.; Lon- 
don & New York, 1910) , 196. 
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tives as did the C.G.T.** Since antimilitarist action was an 
essentially political matter, the German syndicates could not 
act in this sphere. 

Though the Jena Resolution displeased the trade unions, 
it was innocuous enough, in the words of a Party member, to 
“put at ease .... the class strike prophets of all shades of 
opinion: with satisfaction, Marxists saw the class strike given 
a place in the arsenal of the German proletariat; Revisionists 
(especially Bernstein) spoke of Bebel’s [report] at Jena as a 
victory for their own strivings; anti-parliamentarians and 
anarcho-socialists were convinced that it substantiated a ‘swing 
to the Left!’ ’’*® It is to be noted that even this qualified ac- 
ceptance of the general strike formula did not contemplate its 
use as an anti-war measure. 

Furthermore, by the fall of 1906 pressure by the trade 
unions became too heavy for the Party to withstand.*® The 
much publicized Jena Resolution was carefully explained 
away by Bebel at Mannheim in the following words: 


If at Jena I enthusiastically recommended the general strike as an 
ultimate means of struggle, no word of mine can be taken to mean that 
I am prepared to recommend one for the coming year... . I regard 
the general strike as the ultima ratio, the last, and, remember, the blood- 
less instrument of our Party, the weapon which we need all our strength 
and discipline and self-restraint so to employ, as we think the interests 
of the Party and the people demand. We cannot yet risk that with our 
present organization.3! 


28 Robert Michels, “Les socialistes allemands et la guerre,” Le Mouvement 
Socialiste, XIX (February, 1906) , 129-39. The same response was given by the 
German trade union leadership during the Balkan War of 1912 when asked 
by the French syndicalists to join in a common protest. La Bataille Syndi- 
caliste, October 17, 1912; November 11, 1912; cf., also, Confédération Générale 
du Travail, Le prolétariat contre la guerre et les trois ans (Paris, 1913) , 20-22. 

29 Georgi, op. cit., 66. 

30 In February, 1906, the General Commission and the SPD pee 
had worked out an agreement on the general strike question which, it was said, 
involved a surrender of the Jena Resolution. Georgi, loc. cit. 

81 Protokoll iiber die Verhandlungen des Parteitages der Sozialdemo- 
kratischen Partei Deutschlands, abgehalten zu Mannheim vom 23. bis 29. 
September 1906, sowie Bericht tiber die 4. Frauenkonferenz am 22. u. 2}, 
September 1906 in Mannheim (Berlin, 1906) , 238. 
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When the Muhlhausen delegates proposed a mass strike 
as a means of preventing Prussian armed intervention in Rus- 
sia in the event of a proletarian revolution in that country, 
Bebel rejected the notion as “puerile.” The outbreak of hos- 
tilities would mean calling hundreds of thousands of Socialists 
to the colors, a circumstance in which no one could think of 
instituting a general strike. 

The Mannheim Resolution of 1906 recognized the general 
strike as the ultimate defensive weapon of the workers, thus 
pushing it out of the immediate and practical realm of poli- 
tics. The point was made quite clear: as long as the trade 
unions were hostile, there was little reason to reopen the 
question of the general strike. Ignaz Auer’s characterization 
of the general strike as general nonsense (Der Generalstreik 
ist general Unsinn!) apparently summarizes the attitude of 
the SPD toward the use of the proletarian mass strike, be it 
to prevent war, win electoral reforms, or to secure higher 
wages and better working hours.*? 

The SPD’s Socialist comrades west of the Rhine, however, 
were at this time moving closer to the anti-war prescription 
of Gustave Hervé and his revolutionary syndicalist friends in 
the General Confederation of Labor. The syndicalists on the 
extreme Left of the labor movement, outraged by the parlia- 
mentary pacifism of the French Socialist Party of Jaurés, 
Guesde, and Vaillant, expanded the general strike formula, 
as preached by Georges Sorel,** into an anti-war weapon. In 
Gustave Hervé, the enfant terrible of the SFIO, the syndical- 
ists found their spokesman. For several years after the turn of 
the century Hervé advocated the general strike and insur- 
rection as a means of preventing war among the Powers and at 
the same time realizing the Socialist millenium in a single dra- 

82 Wilhelm Kolb, “Zur Frage des Generalstreiks,” Sozialistische Mon- 


atshefte, X: 1 (March, 1904) , 207. 
88 Cf., Sorel’s Reflections on Violence, chaps. iv-v. 
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matic and catastrophic assault on the bourgeois state. In vent- 
ing these recommendations, Hervé went so far as to suggest 
that the French tricolor be ceremoniously planted on a 
dunghill.** 

With less accent on insurrection than on the general strike, 
and minus the colorfully invidious sentiments anent la patrie, 
Hervé’s prescription was approved by the majority of the 
French Socialist Party at its 1906 Congress of Limoges. The 
SFIO declared itself in favor of preventing war “‘by all means, 
from parliamentary intervention, public agitation, and popu- 
lar demonstrations, to the workers’ general strike and insur- 
rection.” *5 The Limoges Resolution was re-affirmed the fol- 
lowing year at the Nancy Congress.** When the Second Inter- 
national held its convention at Stuttgart in August, 1907, 
therefore, the French brought with them two guests most un- 
welcome to their German hosts: the Limoges Resolution and 
Gustave Hervé.** 

At Stuttgart Vollmar and Bebel, representing the German 
Social Democratic Right and Center, respectively, categorical- 
ly refused both Hervé’s recommendation of a military insur- 


84 Hervé’s antipatriotic outpourings can best be traced in his book-length 
diatribes, La conquéte de l’armée (Paris, 1912); L’Internationalisme (Paris, 
1910); Leur patrie (3d ed.; Paris, 1910); and Mes Crimes (Paris, 1912). By 
1906 Hervé had definitely come under the influence of the revolutionary syn- 
dicalists of the C.G.T., and the Socialist Party congresses he was a consistent 
supporter of the General Confederation of Labor. His newspaper, La Guerre 
Soctale, was founded with the help of men who had been active on the anarch- 
ist journal, Libertaire. Compére-Morel, et al., eds., Encyclopédie socialiste, 
syndicale et coopérative de l’internationale ouvriére (Paris [c. 1912]), III, 
131-35. 

35 3e Congrés national, tenu a Limoges, les rer, 2, 3, et 4 novembre 1906. 
Compte rendu analytique (Paris, 1906), 261-62. All the important resolutions 
are also reproduced in La Revue Socialiste, XLIV (November, 1906) , 634-40. 

36 4e Congrés national, tenu a4 Nancy les 11, 12, 13, et 14, aott 1907. 
Compte rendu sténographique (Paris, 1907) , 315-21. 

87 Yet Eugéne Fourniére, the editor of La Revue Socialiste, surmised be- 
fore the Stuttgart Congress that Jaurés and Vaillant had embraced the gen- 
eral strike formula “only after having received thereon some formal assurances, 
that is, official assurances, on the part of the German Social Democracy.” 
“L’Action politique et sociale,” Le Revue Socialiste, XLIV (November, 1906), 
640. This is hardly likely in view of Bebel’s decision to keep harmony between 
the SPD and the General Commission of the German trade unions. 
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rection and the French majority general strike formula as 
effective war preventives. Bebel rectified the doctrine of the 
Communist Manifesto which proclaimed that the worker had 
no fatherland. He declared that the Socialists were not fight- 
ing the fatherland itself, “since that belongs far more to the 
proletariat than to the ruling class. We are struggling against 
the existing situation in [Germany], which has been created 
in the interests of the dominant classes.’’ As for the general 
strike and insurrection, both were “impossible and beyond 
discussion; . . . . we would be laughed down on our first 
proclamation.”” Such methods might prove “fatal to Party 
activities and, under certain circumstances, to the very exist- 
ence of the Party.’ As a counter-measure against the French 
drive for the adoption of the general strike, Bebel proposed 
that the Socialists and proletarians of every country threatened 
by war be left free to choose the pacifist measures deemed most 
appropriate for the particular circumstances. 

Vollmar, in supporting Bebel, made no bones about the 
need of guarding national interests. 

It is not true that international is the same thing as saying anti- 
national. It is not true that we have no fatherland, and here I am not 
using the word “fatherland” interpreted in a specious manner. Love of 
humanity under no circumstances prevents one from being a good Ger- 
man, a good Frenchman, or a good Italian... . . The idea of suppress- 
ing war by a military strike or any similar means seems to me as absurd 


as the idea of suppressing capitalism by the general strike. The accept- 
ance of such tactics would be utopian.38 


After much doctrinaire hair-splitting by both French and 
German Socialists, the Stuttgart Congress, alarmed at the dan- 
gerous rift between two of its most powerful sections, and to 


88 Internationaler Sozialisten-Kongress zu Stuttgart, 18. bis 24. August 1907 
(Berlin, 1907) , 81-101, for the arguments of Bebel and Vollmar, as well as the 
proposais of Bebel and Hervé. The attitude at the Congress of the German 
Right and Center Lenin condemned as “opportunist cowardice” as against 
the “heroic folly” of Hervé. Selected Works, translated from the Russian as 
issued by the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute (New York, n. d.), IV, 329. 
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avoid giving the bourgeois world “‘a picture of weakness,” de- 
cided to include elements of both the German and French 
proposals in the ultimate decision. The Stuttgart Resolution 
was a perfect compromise, and it meant nothing. The phrase 
“general strike’”’ was not even mentioned. 

If a war threatens to break out, it is the duty of the working class 
and of its parliamentary representatives in the countries concerned . . . . 
to exert every effort to prevent the outbreak of war by every means they 


consider most effective, which naturally vary according to the sharpness 
of the class struggle and the general political situation.%® 


The French majority was thus appeased because the resolu- 
tion did not prohibit revolutionary measures to prevent war; 
the German majority’s nervousness was dissolved because it 
did not prescribe a violent method. 

The French section of the International renewed its at- 
tempt to win the German Social Democracy to the general 
strike formula at the International Congress of 1910, held at 
Copenhagen. Edouard Vaillant, spearheading the French 
move, was apparently convinced that the SPD could not be 
budged from its opposition to the general strike as a man- 
datory measure. With the help of Keir Hardie, representing 
the British Independent Labour Party, he tried to secure 
approval of the general strike in war industries and trans- 
portation as one of the most effective means of maintaining 
peace.*® But not even the SPD’s left wing could agree to such 
a proposal. Ledebour pointed out that a strike in war indus- 
tries and transportation would be, in practice, a general strike, 
and that a decision in favor of such a tactic would spell the 
destruction of the workers’ organizations. The class-conscious 
workers in each country had to be free to decide which method 
they would use in preventing war. 

39 For the text of the resolution in full, Internationaler Sozialisten-Kon- 
gress .... Stuttgart ... . 1907, 64-66. 


40 Internationaler Sozialisten-Kongress zu Kopenhagen, 28. August bis 3. 
September 1910 (Berlin, 1910) , 34-43, 98-105. 
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No one denies that from the point of view of principle the general 
strike is possible, . . . . that under certain circumstances it is necessary. 
But that is not the same thing as proclaiming the general strike as a 
moral duty for all countries under all circumstances. ... . You may 
make nice distinctions in words and be as cautious as you like, but the 
moment you put the expression, “general strike,” in the resolution, you 
thereby obligate the proletariat to carry one out... . . If the Congress 
wants the decision of the International to be applied everywhere, then 
you should make only those decisions which can be = arse ee It is 
the syndicates who must carry out the general strike . . . . [but] there 
is no assurance that the syndicates in either France or England are 
strong enough to carry through a general strike. Therefore, you must 
not seek to impose such a decision on us.*1 


As a result of the debate, the Vaillant-Keir Hardie proposal 
was referred to the International Socialist Bureau for further 
study and for a report to the next international congress.*? 

The Agadir crisis of 1911 revealed that even in the face 
of apparently imminent war the SPD had no stomach for the 
general strike. When the French, Spanish, and English sec- 
tions of the Second International urged a meeting of the In- 
ternational Socialist Bureau for the purpose of discussing steps 
to be taken in case the diplomatic situation deteriorated 
further, the SPD’s Executive Committee, the Parteivorstand, 
blew cold on the idea. “We should not use up our powder 
too early,” cautioned August Bebel. Obediently, Huysmans, 
for the Bureau’s Executive Committee, informed all con- 
cerned that “in conformity with the views of Comrade Bebel 
it appears inexpedient to call the Bureau together at this 
time.” #8 

As the diplomatic crisis reached its shrill zenith, French 
Socialists as well as French syndicalists raised a demand for a 


41 Ibid., 28-34, for Ledebour’s defense of the German position. 


42 Internationaler Sozialisten-Kongress .... Kopenhagen ... . 1910, 43. 


43 ge Congrés national, tenu a Lyons les 18, 19, 20, et 21 février 1912. 
Compte rendu sténographique (Paris, 1912), 97; Protokoll tiber die Verhand- 
lungen des Parteitages der Sozialdemokratischen Partei Deutschlands, abge- 
halten in Jena vom 10. bis 16. September 1911, sowie Bericht iiber die 6. 
Frauenkonferenz am 8. und 9. September 1911 in Jena (Berlin, 1911) , 464-68; 
Vorwarts, July 12, August 4, 1911. 
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general strike by the workers of the quarreling nations.** In 
Berlin’s Treptow Park, while several hundred thousand Ger- 
man proletarians were exhorted by the Socialist leadership 
to make known their indignation at the prospect of war, all 
mention of the twin threats of insurrection and a general 
strike was studiously avoided.** Impatience with merely verbal 
protests was reflected at the Social Democratic Party Congress, 
held in Jena, September 10-16, 1911, when the Left wing of 
the Party, speaking through Ledebour and Rosa Luxemburg, 
called for “really energetic action” against the threat of war 
by the Partetvorstand. Demonstrations were not enough, ar- 
gued Ledebour. “We cannot say that we will stage a general 
strike. Still less, however, can we say that we will not carry 
out a general strike.”’ A full understanding with the Socialist 
parties of other nations was necessary in order to plan effec- 
tive and co-ordinated action against war.*® Apparently the 
Moroccan crisis had convinced Ledebour that the general 
strike required discussion beyond “the point of view of 
principle.” 

The entire moral authority of August Bebel was needed 
to smother the criticism of the Parteivorstand by the radicals. 
He said it had done all it could in the matter of anti-war 
activity during the preceding two months. The Stuttgart anti- 
war resolution did not mean that the Socialists in every coun- 
try should act in the same way against war, but that each 
national party was to act in the way it considered most 
effective, “or in the way that is possible.”’** This, he pointed 
out, was the chief difference between the German interpre- 
tation and that of the English and French Socialists. It was an 

44 Ibid., July 13, 14, August 6, 22, 1911; La Bataille Syndicaliste, July 5, 
August 5, 1911; Confédération Générale du Travail, op. cit., 13. 

45 Vorwdrts, September 4, 1911, has a full description of the demonstra- 
"i Protehel . . . Soolaidomohretichen Portal Dewtechiowts . ... . java 
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47 Italics supplied. 
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important difference, too, for it meant that the SPD definitely 
ruled out revolutionary methods of preventing war. 

Bebel was emotionally eloquent in describing the impos- 
sibility of a general strike against war. An international con- 
flict would break up the Social Democratic Party because so 
many Party members would be mobilized. Complete mobiliza- 
tion would call up 514 to 6 million men, and that would be 
“‘a revolution in our collective and social relations.” Workers’ 
families would go hungry, small business would be bankrupt, 
unemployment and loss of wages would be widespread, for- 
eign trade cut off, factories shut down, and the cost of living 
would skyrocket. These calamities would be followed by gen- 
eral famine. Could anyone believe a general strike possible in 
such a situation? “At a time like that the masses scream for 
work and bread, not for a general strike.” *® But Bebel forgot 
to say that the general strike was intended to anticipate and 
forestall the very consequences of mobilization and war he so 
vividly depicted. 

In different words but in the same spirit the German So- 
cialist, Hugo Haase, elaborated the German point of view at 
the extraordinary international congress held in Basel on No- 
vember 24-25, 1912, a meeting called for the purpose of issuing 
a warning by international Socialism against the capitalist 
Powers’ permitting the first Balkan War to develop into a 
general conflict. In accepting the provisions of the Basel Mani- 
festo for the German delegates, Haase said that if war broke 
out, despite Socialist efforts to prevent it, the consequences 
would be fatal for the rulers, for Social Democracy would 
establish itself with the support of the masses. Since, however, 
it would be preferable not to have the Socialist republic 
emerge from ‘a sea of blood and atrocities,” the German 
Socialists, ‘“‘by applying the methods which our conditions and 


48 Protokoll . ... Sozialdemokratischen Partei Deutschlands .... Jena 
. IQII ..« « 214-18, 257-60. 
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our political and trade union organizations permit, .... 
shall use our strength to assure that which all of us desire to 
assure: universal peace and our future.” *® 

Several significant points need recapitulation in evaluat- 
ing the foregoing evidence. Of all the arguments used by 
Bebel and Vollmar at Stuttgart against the general strike, the 
contention that the employment of such an extra-legal weapon 
would doubtless “prove fatal to Party activities and, under 
certain circumstances, to the very existence of the Party” was 
the most revealing. In this one brief phrase Bebel stated the 
chief reason not only for the Social Democracy’s antagonism 
toward the general strike, but also for the Party’s cautious 
attitude toward anti-war resolutions and pacifist demonstra- 
tions: the Party’s existence must not be jeopardized at any 
cost. Therefore, talk of revolutionary violence, even if it were 
directed against war, was heresy. 

At Stuttgart, too, Bebel had said that he thought each 
party should act against war in the way it considered most 
effective, ‘‘or in the way that is possible.” He considered no 
method “possible” if using it endangered the life of the Social 
Democracy. A man who had devoted his entire career to the 
creation of a strong Socialist party in Germany was under- 
standably inclined to reject policies which would conceivably 
have meant the suppression of the whole organization. Haase’s 
remarks at Basel make it fairly clear, too, that the Party con- 
sidered the preservation of its physical integrity fully as im- 
portant as the preservation of peace. 

These facts, however, in no way support the oft-repeated 
contention that the SPD used the Second International as an 
instrument of German nationalism. Still less do they dis- 


49 Ausserordentlicher internationaler Sozialisten-Kongress .... Basel 
+ + 1912, 29-31. 

50 Most of this criticism assumes that Marx was a German nationalist in 
the modern sense of the term. There was—and probably still is—a school of 
French writers on Socialism that claimed Marxism was “a purely German 
dogma” which lent itself to the ideological conquest of foreign leftists by the 
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prove the German Socialists’ sincere desire for peace. The only 
group in the SPD that saw an advantage for the Party in a 
war situation was the extreme Left wing, those who thought— 
with Lenin—that any crisis, including war, should be utilized 
for the overthrow of the capitalist order. The majority of the 
Party considered war a threat to the life of Social Democracy. 
In Germany a war—assuming a successful one—could only 
strengthen the government, the military, and the reaction in 
general, not the Social Democracy and the ideals it professed. 
None could foresee, on the other hand, the fortuitous fashion 
in which the German defeat of 1918 would put power in the 
grasp of the SPD." 

The Social Democrats’ failure to give serious consideration 
to revolutionary measures against war did not argue a per- 
functory attachment to peace. Their insistence on retaining 
their independence in determining effective measures with 
which to combat war merely attests their conviction that the 
method should be adapted to the peculiarities of the specific 


German Socialists for the greater glory and —_ of Germany. French Marxists 
were berated for having forsaken the indigenous revolutionism of Babeuf, 
Proudhon, and Blanqui, in order to embrace a “German” doctrine. Usually 
these philippics are based on such evidence as Marx’s attitude toward the 
Schleswig-Holstein question in 1848, toward Louis Napoleon and his govern- 
ment during the Franco-Prussian War, and finally, the dominant position of 
the German Socialists in both the First and Second Internationals. The fact 
that both Marx and Engels were tremendously influenced and favorably im- 
pressed by the French revolution of February, 1848, that German Socialism 
derived much ideological stimulation from the revolutionary tradition of the 
French, and that the mere numbers, if nothing else, of the German Social 
Democracy made German leadership inevitable in international Socialism, 
these are considerations ignored, of course, by hostile critics. For this point of 
view, the reader is referred to the works of Edmond Laskine, L’Internationale 
et le pangermanisme (Paris, 1915); and Les socialistes du Kaiser, la fin d’un 
mensonge (Paris, 1915); Charles Andler, Le socialisme impérialiste dans l’Alle- 
magne contemporaine (Paris, 1918) James Guillaume, L’Jnternationale, docu- 
ments et souvenirs (Paris 1907-1910) ; and Alexandre Zévaés, Socialisme frangais 
et socialisme prussien — 1918) . 

51 Yet the crisis of August 4, 1914, found even this minority voting the 
imperial government’s needed war credits. 

52 The irony was that Ebert resisted the collapse of the old regime up to 
the very moment when Scheidemann, who had got out of bed on the morning 
of November 9, 1918, as a minister of the imperial government, proclaimed the 
Republic from the terrace of the Reichstag. 
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The S. P. D. and the General Strike 


situation, as well as to the unique conditions of German politi- 
cal and social life. 

On the eve of World War I the German Socialists were 
inextricably involved in the political and social development 
of their fatherland. They and their opinions on anti-war pol- 
icy were products of a long evolution in the Germany of Bis- 
marck, the Hohenzollerns, and their Junker retainers, as well 
as the Germany owning the tradition of Kant, Goethe, 
Schiller, and Beethoven. If there was one trait developed in 
the Social Democracy by the extended and bitter struggle, 
first for legal status, and then for a popular following, it was 
a healthy respect for the strength of the German reaction, a 
respect that certainly bred, in turn, a strong feeling for self- 
preservation. It was entirely possible that the attitude of the 
SPD toward the threatening war situation of 1911-12 was to 
a great extent determined by this pervading concern for the 
existence of the Party as a progressive and liberal force in the 
home of a semi-feudal reaction. 

This high regard for the physical integrity of the Party 
caused it to appear relatively lacking in pacifist ardor, reti- 
cent in the campaign against war. And the difficulty of the 
position for the German Socialists was that the French and 
English sections of the International did not—perhaps could 
not—understand or appreciate the need for the SPD’s caution 
in respect to antimilitarism and anti-war resolutions and dem- 
onstrations. The French and British Socialists were impressed 
by the size and organization of the German party. They saw 
a party that won 38 per cent of the seats in the Reichstag 
election of 1912, a party with a membership of almost 
1,000,000, g1 daily newspapers and journals with a circulation 
of 1,800,000, and, above all, a superbly organized political 
machine that was recognized as the representative of over 
2,500,000 trade unionists. Seen from beyond the German 
frontier, the Social Democracy had little if any reason to reject 
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a revolutionary program to prevent war, the Kaiser, the 
Junkers, and the capitalists notwithstanding. 

Yet the SPD did not consider itself a decisive power in 
the Reich. Ledebour, a Left-winger, stated this succinctly a 
few months after the great Socialist electoral victory of 1912, 
in which the bourgeois parties of opposition were left with 
287 Reichstag seats as against the Socialists’ 110. Ledebour 
pointed out that so far as fundamental questions of German 
national life were concerned, the Social Democrats in the 
Reichstag could never hope to form a bloc with any of the 
bourgeois parties.** Such a feeling of insecurity and isolation 
from the rest of the parties hardly allowed a vigorous prose- 
cution of anti-war policies, especially those involving the 
threat of actions so violent as the general strike and insurrec- 
tion.** The German Socialists were convinced that they were 
in no position to go on record as favoring extra-legal methods 
in the fight against militarism and war. Even appearing to con- 
template such means carried with it, in their estimation, the 
risk of an efficient and summary suppression. 

Experience indicated to the Social Democracy, moreover, 
that a too violent criticism of the government in military and 
foreign policy had an adverse effect on the electorate. One of 
the chief reasons for the Socialists’ loss of almost one-half of 
their seats in the Reichstag election of 1907 was that the oppo- 

53 Georg Ledebour, “Der neue Reichstag im Probjahr,” Die Neue Zeit, 
XXX: 2 (May 31, 1912), 305-08. For more of the same tone, see Karl Kautsky, 
“Die neue Taktik (I. Die Methode) ,” ibid. (August 2, 1912), 761. 

54 The spirit of Putschismus behind the concept of the general strike, ac- 
cording to Edmund Fischer, was not only a romantic absurdity, but unredeem- 
ably outmoded. “When we were small, weak, politically powerless and incap- 
able of achieving anything practical, we consequently set our hopes on the 
coming day as the Christians once regarded the second coming of the 
Redeemer. But after we became stronger as a political factor, and after the 
Zusammensbruchstheorie had collapsed . .. ., the revolutionary romance dis- 
appeared from our ranks. The evolutionary idea has now actually become the 
flesh and blood of the Social Democracy; all the revolutionary phrases in no 
way alter the fact that the Social Democracy is today a as of reform.” “Der 


moderne Putschismus,” Sozialistische Monatshcfte, XIX: 2 (July 24, 1913) 
829-34. 
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The S. P. D. and the General Strike 


sition had taken advantage of Socialist criticism of the govern- 
ment’s policy in Morocco during the preceding two years to 
plaster the SPD with the label of vaterlandslose Gesellen (fel- 
lows without a country). It was a recession the Socialists did 
not forget.®> They had repeatedly said they would defend the 
country if it were attacked, yet the opposition had succeeded 
in branding them as antipatriots in the public eye. The con- 
clusion was fairly obvious: the Party could not afford to 
appear as the source and inspiration of a pacifist campaign 
that threatened the use of a general strike against war. 


55 Wolfgang Heine wrote that a too critical attitude by the SPD would 
only give the Party’s enemies a chance to say that the Party put its own inter- 
ests above the common weal. The Socialists should not lay themselves open 
to the charge of antipatriotism. “Let us reply to that with decision and dis- 


dain ... .; let us call these people liars, not merely out of concern for the 
electorate ...., but ... . because we do not want to let ourselves be argued 
out of our fatherland, our participation in the national culture, in which we 
have more interest . . . . than anyone.” “Wie bekampfen wir den Militaris- 


mus?” Sozialistische Monatshefte, XIII1: 2 (November, 1907) , 911-14. 
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Francisco de Miranda and 
Russian Diplomacy, 1787-88 
DM 


JosEPH O. BAYLEN and DororHy Woopwarp* 


nople on September 26, 1786, which enabled him to 
continue his travels to Russia and to visit the Imperial 
court of Catherine II. The arrival in Russia of this Creole 
rebel, who had openly declared his opposition to Spanish rule 
in the Americas, duly excited the suspicions of Spanish author- 
ities,! especially since the Spanish government had already 
been deeply disturbed for some years by the activities of Rus- 
sian promyshlenniks in the northwest Pacific and Alta Cali- 
fornia. The possible coincidence of interest between Miranda, 
with his broad goal of the overthrow of Spanish power in the 
western hemisphere, and Russia, with its expansionist desires 
along the fur-rich northwest Pacific coast, gives Miranda’s visit 
its significance to diplomatic history.? 
While at Kherson in south Russia,’ Miranda became ac- 
quainted with the Empress’ current favorite, Prince Potem- 
kin. The erratic Potemkin indicated his deep interest in the 


* Joseph O. Baylen is an assistant professor of history at New Mexico 
Highlands University, Las Vegas, New Mexico, and Dorothy Woodward is an 
associate professor of history at the University of New Mexico. 

1In March, 1786, the Spanish Minister in St. Petersburg was warned by 
his government to be on the lookout for the renegade officer, Miranda. The 
Minister was ordered to watch Miranda’s “designs and actions.” Campo, Min- 
ister of Spain, London, to Normandes, Minister of Spain, St. Petersburg, 
March 28, 1786. Archivo General de Simancas, Estado, 8156, in William Spence 
Robertson, “Francisco de Miranda and the Revolutionizing of Spanish Amer- 
ica,” American Historical Association Annual Report for 1907 (Washington, 
D. C., 1908) , 260. Hereafter cited as Robertson, Annual Report. 

2 See Jorge Ricardo Vejarano, “La vida fabulosa de Miranda: Miranda en 
la corte de Catalina de Rusia,” Revista de América, I (February, 1945), 181- 
198. Vejarano considers Miranda as more of a serious statesman than a pro- 
fessional revolutionist. 

3 William Tooke, The Life of Catherine II, Empress of Russia (London, 
1800) , III, 156. 


1: Francisco de Miranda secured a visa in Constanti- 
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status of Hispanic America and counselled Miranda to seek 
an interview with the Empress.* Miranda thereupon followed 
the Imperial court to Kiev, where Catherine was staying tem- 
porarily. There he conferred with Count Bezbordédko, the 
Russian foreign minister, and on February 25, 1787, was for- 
mally presented to the Empress.® Catherine evinced great in- 
terest in Miranda. She asked him many questions regarding 
the state of the Spanish colonies, the natives, and particularly 
the work of the Jesuits, claiming that the Spanish court had 
refused to supply the information which she wished to use in 
the compilation of a dictionary of languages.* The personable 
Miranda so impressed the Empress that the jealous Potemkin 
suggested that the visitor leave immediately for St. Petersburg 
in order to avoid the inconveniences of the Russian spring 
floods. But Catherine refused to permit her guest to leave and 
voiced her concern that he might “‘be exposed to a disagree- 
able accident” during his travel to the capital.” 

Miranda was soon invited by the Empress to remain “in- 
definitely” in her service. Although he courteously declined 
the generous offer,’ he took advantage of the opportunity to 
acquaint the Empress with his dream of liberating the Spanish 
colonies and to seek her aid.® Miranda persistently refused the 

4 William Spence Robertson, Life of Miranda (Chapel Hill, 1929), I, 71. 
Hereafter cited as Robertson, Miranda. Jordan Herbert Stabler, compiler and 
translator, Fragments from an XVIIIth Century Diary. The Travels of Don 
Francisco de Miranda, Precursor of the Independence of Spanish America, in 
Spain, Africa, North America, Europe, and at the Court of Catherine the Great 
of Russia, 1771-1789 (Caracas, 1931), 89. 

5 Stabler, op. cit., go. 

6 Robertson, Miranda, I, 73. 

7 Stabler, op. cit., 92-93. 

8 Ibid., 96. Miranda, meanwhile, discreetly informed the Spanish represen- 
tatives at the Imperial court of the offer, but averred that he had refused be- 
cause he disliked serving despotic governments. Normandes, Minister of Spain, 
St. Petersburg, to Floridablanca, Prime Minister of Spain, June (?), 1787, in 
Robertson, Annual nap 260. 

8 Ibid. The French ambassador was seriously concerned over the Russian 
foreign minister’s “close intimacy with Miranda, who was often admitted into 
the imperial presence.” Count Ségur, Memoirs and Recollections of Count 


Ségur, Ambassador from France to the Courts of Russia and Prussia (London, 
1827) , III, 197. Hereafter cited as Ségur, Memoirs. 
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requests of the Russian foreign office to compose a detailed 
plan of action but insisted on discussing the matter only in 
private interviews with the Empress.!° 

The specific details of Miranda’s plans are lacking. They 
appear, however, to have paralleled closely a project drawn up 
earlier by his Scottish contemporary, Richard Oswald. In 1781 
Oswald had urged the British to seek the use of Russian troops 
to break the power of Spain in the New World by an attack 
on California.1 For their efforts the Russians were to retain 
California, and the British would thus have used the Russians 
to redress the balance of power in America. Although this 
project was rejected by the British Foreign Office, Miranda 
seems to have appropriated its general outline as his means 
for accomplishing the liberation of Hispanic America.? Mi- 
randa was tantalized by the idea of Anglo-Russian codperation 
to achieve his goal, though at times he also sought to play the 
two powers off against each other. 

The Russians were not sympathetic to Miranda’s idea of 
enlisting the support of the British, but Potemkin did urge 
the needy insurgent to become a pensioner of the Russian gov- 
ernment.!® The decision of the Empress and her minister to 
retain the services of Miranda appears to have been prompted 

10 Stabler, op. cit., 96. 

11R. A. Humphreys, “Richard Oswald’s Plan for an English and Russian 
attack on Spanish America, 1781-1782,” Hispanic American Historical Review, 
XVIII (February, 1938), 97. Miranda’s friend, Thomas Pownall, espoused a 
similar plan. John A. Schutz, “Thomas Pownall’s Proposed Atlantic Federa- 
tion,” Hispanic American Historical Review, XXVI (May, 1946) , 263-268. 

12 Anonymous, “Liberator of South America,” Nation, XCIV (December 
$1, 1914), 770. Miranda may also have had knowledge of the attempts of the 
British diplomatic agent in St. Petersburg to gain the support of the Empress 
against the American colonies in 1778, by offering the Russians a “Sugar 
Island or some other foothold in the American Indies. ... . ” W. P. Cresson, 
Francis Dana. A Puritan Diplomat at the Court of Catherine the Great (New 
York, 1930), 192-193. As late as January, 1800, the Spanish government com- 
municated information to the Viceroy of New Spain regarding an alleged 
project for joint oe, by England and Russia against Spanish possessions 
in California. Archives of the Mexican Government, Reales Cédulas, 176, in 


Robertson, Annual Report, 345. 
13 Stabler, op. cit., 100. 
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Miranda and Russian Diplomacy 


at least in part by the news of the opening of Anglo-Spanish 
talks in March, 1787. These talks were designed to delimit 
Anglo-Spanish spheres of influence in the Pacific to the appar- 
ent exclusion of Russia. Catherine and Potemkin thus sought 
to use their sponsorship of Miranda as a warning and threat 
to the stability of any settlement which the British and Spanish 
might reach.** On April 12, 1787, Catherine extended to Mi- 
randa the protection of the Russian empire “‘in all parts of the 
world,” but carefully avoided any pledge to aid him in the 
execution of his plans.° She agreed, however, to leave the 
matter of Venezuelan independence to further discussion.’® 

But Miranda desired something more than the expression 
of sympathy and vague promises. He suggested to the Imperial 
Chamberlain, Mamonoyv, that a subsidy of 10,000 rubles would 
do much to contribute to his “security” and “the successful 
conclusion” of his plans.’* In spite of Mamonov’s assurance 
that the subsidy would be “arranged,’”’ no subsidy was forth- 
coming.'® After having waited in vain for fulfillment of this 
promise, Miranda left the court for Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg.” 


14 Holden Furber, “An Abortive Attempt at Anglo-Spanish Coéperation 
in the Far East in 1793,” Hispanic American Historical Review, XV (Novem- 
ber, 1935), 449. Miranda was also quick to sense the value of his Russian 
connections and later used the British fear of a Russian-sponsored liberation 
movement to enlist the aid and the subsidies of the English government. 
Caraciolo Parra-Pérez, Historia de la Primera de Republica de Venezuela 
(Caracas, 1939), I, 29; see also, Robertson, Miranda, I, 113-118. The British 
fear of abandoning Miranda to the Russians and Russian designs in North 
America is also reflected in Captain Sir Home Popham’s memorandum to the 
British Admiralty on October 14, 1804. In this document, Popham warned that 
the disposition of the Russian Empress in the past to aid Miranda was evi- 
dence of the interest of Russia and other European nations in the liberation of 
Spanish America. He strongly urged his superiors to support Miranda’s schemes 
lest some other important state come to the revolutionist’s aid. A. Curtis 
Wilgus, “Miranda and the British Admiralty,” American Historical Review, 
VI (April, 1901) , 509-510. In 1804, Popham and Lord Melville were designated 
by the Admiralty to work out a plan of coéperation in South America in 
the event of war with Spain. Francisco de Miranda, “The Emancipation of 
Spanish America,” Edinburgh Review, XIII (January, 1809) , 292. 

15 Stabler, op. cit., 100; Robertson, Miranda, I, 75. 
16 Miranda, op. cit., 277-311. 18 Jbid. 
17 Stabler, op. cit., 101-102. 19 [bid., 103. 
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In St. Petersburg, where he arrived in June, 1787, Miranda 
found himself in conflict with the Spanish diplomatic staff. 
The Spanish, seriously disturbed by the cordial reception of 
the “traitor” at the Imperial court, were seeking a means to 
bring about his arrest and extradition.” The pretext used by 
the Spanish Chargé, Macafiaz, was that Miranda was falsely 
impersonating an officer of the Spanish crown by wearing the 
uniform of the Spanish army.” While the Russian foreign 
minister was pondering the Spanish request that Miranda be 
seized and released to Spanish custody as a “person most dan- 
gerous for the Spanish Empire,”? Catherine again came to 
his aid. She ordered Bezborédko to inform Macajfiaz that Mi- 
randa’s exile in a nation “‘most distant from Spain” and her 
colonies made him of no danger to the Spanish empire.”* Mi- 
randa, she declared, was judged in Russia on the basis of his 
“personal qualities” rather than his status with the Spanish 
government.** At this time Catherine gave Miranda certain 
other evidences of her favor for himself and encouragement 
for his cause, for which he expressed deep gratitude. 

But the opposition of the diplomatic corps to Miranda’s 
presence in St. Petersburg was becoming increasingly em- 
barrassing to the Empress.”° Although the Spanish government 

20 Normandes to Floridablanca, March g1, 1787, in Robertson, Annual 
Report, 262; Ségur, Memoirs, III, 196. 

21 Robertson, Miranda, I, 76; Ségur, Memoirs, ITI, 196. 

22 When Bezborédko hesitated to comply, Macafiaz strongly insisted 
that the Russian government codperate by recognizing the right of the Spanish 
government to deal with a refractory Spanish subject in a foreign land. Stabler, 
op. cit., 109-110; Robertson, Miranda, I, 77. Ségur, the French ambassador, 
relates that Macafiaz, informed him of a “formal order” from the Spanish 
court “to prevail upon the Empress to give Hp -... Miranda....as a 
fugitive, and as one charged with high treason.” Ségur, Memoirs, III, 196. 

23 Ségur, Memoirs, III, 196; Stabler, op. cit., 110. 

24 Ibid; Robertson, Miranda, I, 77. Ségur refused to support Macafiaz, 
when the Chargé attempted to solicit his aid, on the grounds that “there would 
be injustice and unpolicy [sic],” in demanding the surrender of Miranda. Ségur, 
however, promised to use his influence with the diplomatic corps to persuade 
them to refrain “from all further intercourse” with the fugitive. Ségur, 


Memoirs, III, 196-197. 
25 Stabler, op. cit., 116. 
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had disavowed Macafiaz’s acts by declaring that he had ex- 
ceeded his authority, some foreign envoys voiced their resent- 
ment at the deference paid the revolutionary by threateniag 
to boycott diplomatic functions if Miranda continued to be 
received at the Imperial court.” Hence Catherine advised him 
to leave Russia, after explaining her desire to spare him any 
further unpleasantries. On August 7, 1787, Miranda was noti- 
fied that the Empress had ordered the Russian foreign office 
to grant him a visa and “very ample letters,” ordering all 
Russian diplomats to extend to the traveler the protection and 
assistance of the Russian empire.?* Miranda was also granted 
the privilege of wearing, “in case of necessity,” the uniform of 
a colonel in the Russian army.”® 

The Russian letters of credit proved a source of disap- 
pointment to the needy expatriate.” Instead of the 10,000 
rubles he had urgently requested, he received only 1,000, with 
the promise that he would receive additional funds after his 
arrival in Sweden.*® Miranda's irritation was soon soothed, 
however, by the realization that the grant of protection was 
infinitely more valuable than the desired subsidy, for the 
Russian legations proved of invaluable service to him during 
his subsequent travels in Sweden and Germany.*! Russian 
diplomats not only gave him asylum, but even advice and 
warnings of Spanish plots for his capture.*? 

26 The foreign envoys in St. Petersburg, “in order to pay their court to the 
Empress,” treated Miranda with “great distinction . . . . and received him as 
one of the diplomatic body” until Ségur and the Neapolitan minister protested 
such deference to an individual who had insulted the Spanish Chargé and 
their respective governments, Ségur, Memoirs, III, 197. 

27 Stabler, op. cit., 115. 


28 [bid., 119-120. 

29 Sbornik Imperatorskago Russkago Istoricheskago Obschestvo, XXVI, 286, 
cited in Robertson, Miranda, I, 80. 

30 Stabler, op. cit., 118-119. 

81 Vejarano, op. cit., 190-198. The Spanish authorities warned the states 
included in his itinerary that Miranda was a Russian agent and an outlaw 
wanted in Spain for treason. Archivo General de Simancas, Estado, 6717, in 
Robertson, dened Report, 263. 

32 Robertson, Miranda, I, 83. 
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Although Miranda thus left Russia with a vague promise 
of support for his plans from the Empress, he could not but 
be aware that fulfillment of the pledge depended upon the 
exigencies of Catherine’s dynastic interests or Russian national 
policy. His stay in Russia had convinced him that any Anglo- 
Russian alliance was, for the time at least, impossible. Of great- 
er promise was the Russian interest in expansion in North 
America and the consequent Spanish antagonism. Miranda, 
therefore, had also argued that Russian support of a general 
revolt in Spanish America would weaken the Spanish govern- 
ment and thereby contribute to Russian expansionist aims— 
an argument to which Catherine II and her ministers were not 
immune.** Russian activities in North America and the inev- 
itable Spanish reaction to them thus seem to explain the mo- 
tives of the Imperial court in extending diplomatic support to 
an avowed rebel against Spanish rule in the New World. 

While Russian fur traders had been active in Alaska and 
the Aleutians since the first half of the eighteenth century, not 
until the accession of Catherine did the Russian government 
take an active part in sponsoring the development of the fur 
trade in North America.** The fear of competition with the 
western nations and the importance of the fur trade in the 
national economy* prompted the Russian government to 
envelop with a veil of secrecy its discoveries and operations in 
the North Pacific.** 

33 See Vejarano, op. cit., 190-198. Professor Tompkins asserts that Catherine 
II made use of Miranda’s services in preparing an expedition to the North 
American continent which was “to prepare the ground for Russian interven- 
tion in the Spanish colonies . . . .” in the New World. Stuart Ramsay Tomp- 
kins, Alaska. Promyshlennik and Sourdough (Norman, 1945), 85. 

34 Jbid., 82; James R. Masterson and Helen Brower, editors and transla- 
tors, Bering’s Successors, 1745-1780. Contributions of Peter Simon Pallas to the 
History of Russian Exploration Toward Alaska (Seattle, 1948) , passim. 

35Furs were “the currency of the [Russian] empire. ... . ” Hubert Howe 
Bancroft, The History of Alaska (San Francisco, 1886) , 231. Hereafter cited as 


Bancroft, Alaska. 
36 John Walton Caughey, History of the Pacific Coast (Los Angeles, 1933) , 


177. 
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Following the Russian discovery of the sea-otter in the 
Aleutians, the Russian fur industry experienced a veritable 
boom.’? The importance of the industry was further enhanced 
by the lucrative prices that Russian traders secured for their 
pelts in Chinese markets. After 1750 the virtual Russian mo- 
nopoly of the fur market in China and sea-otter breeding 
grounds was threatened by the intrusion of western European 
traders.*§ Spain, Holland, France, and England dispatched ex- 
peditions to the “new treasure-house” in the North Pacific 
which the Russians had opened.*® But proximity to China gave 
the Russians an advantage over their new competitors, for they 
could carry their pelts by a shorter route to the great market 
centers in the northern parts of the Celestial Empire.“ The 
profitable fur trade was particulary important to the Russian 
rulers because 
the furs received . . . . constituted a highly valued source of [the state’s] 
income, the importance of which is to be measured not so much in the 
actual value of the yearly receipts, but in what it enabled the state to do. 
Lacking .. . . gold and silver, the state was able to turn to furs not only 
to acquire those . . . . precious metals, but to use furs in place of them 


for purposes of diplomacy, for rewarding services, and for acquirin 
r P P . . . . . 
goods ....not.... within its dominions.*! 


From the beginning of her reign, Catherine II evinced an 
abiding interest in the fur trade which was heightened after 
1760 by the expansion of Russian fur hunters to Alaska.“ To 
encourage the growth of the industry, she freed the fur 
merchants from onerous restrictions, inaugurated a system for 
the registration of fur traders, and during the years 1764-1769 


37 Ibid. 

38 John Bartlet Brebner, The Explorers of North America (New York, 
1933), II, 400. On Russian fur trade with China before 1770, see Raymond H. 
Fisher, The Russian Fur Trade, 1550-1700 (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1943) , 
222-226. 

39 Brebner, op. cit., II, 400-401. 

40 Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of the Northwest Coast, 1543-1800 (San 
Francisco, 1886) , I, 345-346n. 
41 Fisher, op. cit., 229. 

42 Tompkins, op. cit., 82. 
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dispatched two expeditions to explore the Alaskan coast.** Yet 
while she was willing to aid the numerous trade companies 
which had quickly formed, Catherine was not ready to protect 
the fur merchants in their inevitable conflicts with the western 
powers in the North Pacific. In 1769, the Empress, occupied 
with affairs in the Near East, even considered renouncing her 
few claims on the American mainland.** The intrepid traders 
and adventurers nevertheless continued to extend their activi- 
ties to the coasts of the North American continent, for they 
felt certain that the necessity of protecting the newly discov- 
ered rich fur-breeding areas would eventually bring the gov- 
ernment to their aid. 

In view of the increased Russian activity in the North 
Pacific, the Spanish had reason to be alarmed.* As early as 
1767, the Spanish envoy in St. Petersburg reported to Madrid 
that the Russian Empress intended to dispatch several expedi- 
tions to the Alaskan coast.** This report resulted in the imme- 
diate formulation of plans by the authorities in New Spain to 
push the occupation of Alta California. Rumors that the Rus- 
sians expected momentarily to establish a trading post near 
Monterey caused the Visitor General in Mexico in 1769 to 
accelerate the Spanish occupation of California.*? Much of 
the concern of the Spanish was undoubtedly due to the knowl- 
edge that their claims to the North California area could be 
vigorously contested by such strong rivals as the English and 
the Russians.*® The English, however, were considered the 





43 Ibid; Hector Chevigny, Lord of Alaska; Baranov and the Russian Ad- 
venture (New York, 1942) , 20. Hereafter cited as Chevigny, Baranov. 

44 Chevigny, Baranov, 21. 

45 Herbert Ingram Priestley, José de Gdlvez, Visitor General of New Spain 
1765-1771 (Berkeley, 1916), 47. 

46 Charles E. Chapman, A History of California: The Spanish Period (New 
York, 1925) , 212. On the voyage of Captain Krenitsin and Lieutenant Levashev 
in 1768-1769, see Masterson and Brower, op. cit., 50-61. 

47 Priestley, op. cit., 47; Chapman, op. cit., 212; Herbert Eugene Bolton, 
Outpost of Empire. The Story of the Founding of San Francisco (New York, 
1939) » 19. 

48 Joseph Schafer, The Pacific Slope and Alaska (Philadelphia, 1904) , 77; 
Chapman, op. cit., 228. 
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lesser danger. It was thus the ever present suspicion of Russian 
designs on North America that contributed to the uneasiness 
of Spain during the reign of the enlightened Charles III 
(1759-1788) .* 

When in 1772 the Spanish court learned through its 
agents in Russia of that nation’s plans for the occupation of 
the Pacific coast down to California,®® Antonio Bucareli, Vice- 
roy of New Spain, sought to soothe the home government by 
minimizing the ability of the Russians to undertake such an 
ambitious program.*! Nevertheless, the anxiety of the Spanish 
government was so great that naval expeditions were dis- 
patched to block the Russian advance by establishing signs 
of Spanish possession on the North American coast up to the 
6oth parallel.®? 

In 1773 the Viceroy of New Spain ordered Juan Pérez to 
take possession of any settlements he found along the Pacific 
coast up to the 6oth parallel “without . . . . disturbing the 
Russians.” °* Pérez explored the coast up to the present south- 
ern limits of Alaska and took possession of Nootka Sound, but 
found no evidence of any permanent Russian settlements. 
Two years later a second expedition under Bruno Heceta re- 
connoitered the Alaskan coast up to the 57th parallel without 
meeting any Russians, and extended the Spanish crown’s pos- 
sessions to the 48th parallel. A third expedition in 1779 sur- 
veyed the coast up to the 58th parallel, further strengthening 
the Spanish claims to that region.** 

49 Chapman, op. cit., 275. 

50 Ibid., 272. The Spanish agents also transmitted an account of what had 
been accomplished by the fur traders and naval officers, under the auspices 
of the Russian government. Bancroft, Alaska, 194. See also Masterson and 
Brower, op. cit., 67-85. 

51 Chapman, op. cit., 272. 

52 Bancroft, Alaska, 194. 

53 Ibid., 195. 

54 Ibid., 196; George W. Fuller, A History of the Pacific Northwest (New 
York, 1941) , 45. 


55 Bancroft, Alaska, 198-199. 
56 Jbid., 217-221. 
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The sensation created by Captain Cook’s voyage to the 
North Pacific in 1778 and his report on the lucrative fur trade 
which the Russians monopolized, caused a new race between 
the western European states for the control of the sea-otter 
breeding grounds and Chinese markets.®* After 1780 several 
lines of expansion converged in the North Pacific, auguring 
conflict between Russia, Spain, and Great Britain, and threat- 
ening the monopoly of the Russians. As the price of fur fell 
sharply in the Siberian market, the fur traders and merchants 
begged the government to support them by extending Rus- 
sian protection to their holdings in North America.** 

In 1780, following her victory over Turkey and strength- 
ened by the League of Armed Neutrality, Russia was ready to 
turn to the Pacific. With France, Spain, and England involved 
in an exhausting war, the time was propitious for action. The 
individual who realized this most, apart from Catherine II, 
was Grigorii Shelikov. Of humble birth, he had risen from 
his station in life through his marriage to a remarkably able 
woman of the gentry.°® After forming a partnership with Ivan 
Golikov, a wealthy exile and shrewd Siberian merchant, Sheli- 
kov visited the American coast in 1779. He dedicated himself 
to the opening of the new fur country on the mainland of 
North America. But it was not until 1783 that Shelikov, with 
the aid of a group of Siberian merchants, was able to finance 
an expedition to the North American coast.*! 

Shelikov sought to persuade the Alaskan natives whom he 

57 Bancroft, Alaska, 216-217; Caughey, op. cit., 169. 

58 Chevigny, Baranov, 19-20. 

59 Grigorii Shelikov was born in Rylsk (the Ukraine) in 1730 and had 
migrated to Siberia while still a very young man. He was a wandering trader 
in eastern Siberia until 1776, when he made his fortune in three successful 
voyages to the North Pacific area. Chevigny, Baranov, 21. 

60 Tompkins, op. cit., 89; Chevigny, Baranov, 21. 

61 Bancroft, Alaska, 226. After several mishaps they landed on August 3, 
1784, at Kodiak harbor, which he named Three Saints Bay. For Shelikov’'s 
highly colored account of his voyage, see Grigorii I. Shelikov, Rossiiskavo 


kuptsa imenintavo Rylskavo grazhdannina Grigorya Shelekhova pervoe stranst- 
vovanye s 1783 po 1787 (St. Petersburg, 1793) , passim. 
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encountered to accept the sovereignty of the Russian empire.*®? 
Motivated by the selfish dream of creating a personal fur em- 
pire,** Shelikov conceived the idea of a private trade monopoly 
which would include all Russian claims and settlements in the 
North Pacific area. In the spring of 1786 Shelikov hastened 
back to Russia to convince the Empress of the advantages of 
his plan. 

Before leaving North American waters, Shelikov ordered 
his agents, Konstantin Samoilov and Eustrate Delarov, to es- 
tablish fortified trading posts “with all possible dispatch” from 
the Alaskan coast to California as a basis for Russian claims of 
possession.® Samoilov and Delarov were instructed to exclude, 
without the use of force, “if possible,’ any fur traders or 
hunters found in the area.** They were to gather samples of 
native manufactures and to apprize the natives of the advan- 
tages of Russian rule and protection.® 

In April, 1787, as Miranda was informing the Empress of 
his designs, Grigorii Shelikov arrived in Irkutsk, the capital 
of Russian Siberia. He quickly attempted to enlist the aid of 
the Governor General, Ivan Jacobi, by asserting that the new 
territory in North America required immediate protection 
from the encroachments of the western European powers. 
Shelikov acquainted the Governor with a bold plan in which 
he urged the prompt annexation of the Alaskan region.®® He 
begged Jacobi to use his influence with the Imperial court. In 
a memorandum to Jacobi, undoubtedly designed for the Em- 
press’ ears, Shelikov stated that the main objective of his plan 
was 


to incorporate the newly discovered seas, countries, and islands into 
[the Russian] empire before other powers could occupy and claim them, 


62 Bancroft, Alaska, 222-227. 85 Jbid., 229-230. 
63 Tompkins, op. cit., 91. 66 Jbid., 230. 
64 Bancroft, Alaska, 305. 67 [bid., 313n. 


68 Jbid., 252; Chevigny, Baranov, 24. 
69 Bancroft, Alaska, 305; Chevigny, Baranov, 24. 
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and to inaugurate enterprises which will add to the glory of .. . . [the] 
Empress and secure profits to her.70 


Shelikov’s anxiety to secure quickly from Catherine full 
rights to exploit the territory he had explored was probably 
increased by the news that the fur seals’ rookery had been 
detected and an expedition under Captain Joseph Billings 
was being sent forth with instructions from the Empress to 
explore Alaskan waters.” It is thus not difficult to believe, as 
Shelikov was perhaps informed, that the Empress was contem- 
plating a major move in the North Pacific.” 

Miranda’s arrival in St. Petersburg on June 14, 1787,"* mys- 
teriously coincided with the Empress’ sudden summons to 
Shelikov to present himself at the Imperial court.™* Catherine 
had already been apprized of Shelikov’s expedition from his 
partner, Ivan Golikov, and appears to have been greatly im- 
pressed.”* Immediately after the interview with Shelikov, the 
Empress asked Jacobi for his advice regarding the best methods 
“of establishing the Russian dominion on the... . [west] 
coast of America..... — 

The Governor General promptly submitted a memoran- 
dum to his Imperial mistress urging the dispatch of a strong 
naval squadron to Alaskan waters, the grant to Shelikov and 
his company of a monopoly of trade along the entire coast of 

70 Bancroft, Alaska, 305-306n. Italics are mine. 

71 Martin Sauer, An Account of a Geographical and Astronomical expedi- 
sOm 0 0 stretching to the American coast. Performed by Commodore Joseph 
Billings in the years 1785-94 (London, 1802), passim; Tompkins, op. cit., 83; 
Bancroft, op. cit., 192-282. 

72 Tompkins, op. cit., 84. 

73 Stabler, op. cit., 106. 

74 Shelikov, “to his surprise and pleasure,” was “suddenly” summoned to 
St. Petersburg “with the hint that he could expect good news.” Chevigny, 
Baranov, 24; Bancroft, Alaska, 307. The explorer and trader of the Canadian 
northwest, Peter Pond, is alleged to have prepared at this time several maps 
of western Canada for the Russian Empress. Lawrence J. Burpee, The Discov- 
ery of Canada (Toronto, 1944), 250-251. 

75 Chevigny writes that Golikov, “by an almost miraculous circumstance,” 
had talked with the Empress and spoken for Shelikov. Cf. Chevigny, Baranov, 


24; also Tompkins, op. cit., 84. 
76 Bancroft, Alaska, 307. 
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northwestern North America between the 49th and 6oth par- 
allels, and the exclusion of all ‘“‘newcomers”’ in that region.*7 
Acting on Jacobi’s memorandum, the Empress instructed the 
Imperial College of Commerce to study all aspects of the fur 
trade on the North American continent and to formulate plans 
for the advancement of Russian interests in the North Pacific 
lands."* This step was followed by an Imperial decree extend- 
ing the “especial protection” of the Russian Empress to those 
North American natives “who [had] lately become subjects of 
the Russian Empire.” It also prescribed the distribution of 
medals to the natives, who were to be informed that the “‘sight 
of these medals” would protect them from the attempts of any 
foreign enemy to seize their lands.”® 

Since this extension of Russian sovereignty was intended 
to contest the claims of the Spanish crown in the North Pacific, 
it is thus probable that the astute Catherine was sponsoring 
and subsidizing Miranda with the thought of using him in the 
event of a war with Spain. But in view of Russia’s troublesome 
relations with Turkey and Sweden, it is difficult to assume that 
the Empress at this time contemplated an attack on Spain's 
American colonies.®° Catherine was well aware that such an act 
of unprovoked aggression would be foolhardy, since as an in- 
evitable result Spain would close its vital Mediterranean ports 
to Russian vessels, thus rendering ineffectual any future Rus- 
sian operations in the Mediterranean against the Ottoman 
empire.*! 

The nervousness of the Spanish government was again in- 
creased in 1786 when the French explorer, La Pérousse, re- 
turned from the North Pacific with news of great Russian 


77 Ibid., 308. 

78 Ibid.; Chevigny, Baranov, 24. 

79 Bancroft, Alaska, 311. 

80 J bid. 

81 Florez, Viceroy of Mexico, to Captain Martinez, December 23, 1788, in 
W. R. Manning, “The Nootka Sound Controversy,” American Historical Asso- 
ciation Annual Report for 1904 (Washington, D. C., 1905) , I, 303. 
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activity along the North American coast south of Alaska.§? On 
March 8, 1788, the Viceroy of New Spain dispatched an expe- 
dition under the leadership of Estevan José Martinez and Gon- 
zalo Lépez de Haro with orders to explore the coast north to 
the 61st parallel and to determine what coastal points might 
be easily occupied “in anticipation of foreign designs.” ** But 
their main objective was to seek out Russian posts and ascer- 
tain “their strength [and] object,” without, however, causing 
any incident which might lead to a clash with the Russians.™ 

The Spaniards found the Shelikov company established in 
Prince William Sound and preparing to expand to the south.® 
They were received with courtesy by Shelikov’s agent, Eus- 
tarte Delarov, who quickly informed the Spanish visitors that 
Russia had “a better right to [the] coast” because of prior 
discovery, and that the possessions of the Russian empire ex- 
tended south to the 52nd parallel.** Delarov hinted that his 
government would establish a post at Nootka Sound in the 
near future.*? 

Following their return to Mexico, Martinez and Haro 
were again dispatched in 1788 to establish a post at Nootka 
Sound in “anticipation of the Russians. ... . "88 The Vice- 
roy’s instructions to Martinez at this time reveal the extent to 
which Russian policy in Europe prevented Catherine II from 
actively promoting Miranda’s projects. Martinez was ordered 
to inform the Russians of “the well-founded political reasons” 





82 La Pérousse informed the Spanish that the Russians were in possession 
of Unalaska and had occupied the coast down to the 56th parallel. Gilbert Chin- 
ard, editor, Le Voyage de Lapérousse sur les cétes de l’Alaska et de la Cali- 
fornia (Baltimore, 1937) , 103. Martinez immediately relayed the information to 
Galvez on December 18, 1786. Irving Berdine Richman, California under Spain 
and Mexico, 1535-1847 (Boston and New York, 1911), 161. 

83 Bancroft, Alaska, 270; Fuller, op. cit., 47. 

84 Bancroft, Alaska, 270. 

85 Schafer, op. cit., 82. 

86 Martinez to Florez, December 5, 1788, in Manning, op. cit., I, 300. 

87 Ibid.; Tompkins, op. cit., 92. 

88 Flérez to Valdez, Minister of Marine, December 23, 1788, in Manning, 
op. cit., I, 301. 
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for the intimate friendship of the Spanish sovereign and the 
Russian Empress. He was to acquaint them with the fact that 
Russian warships and merchant vessels were freely admitted 
to Spanish Mediterranean ports, that they were 
given assistance without which they could not subsist . . . . [and] that 
. it would be a grave offense of his Catholic Majesty to suffer hos- 
tilities at the hands of the Russians, furnishing just cause for a breach 
between two friendly powers: and that in this case Spain [would] ... . 


withdraw from Russia the privilege of obtaining supplies in the Mediter- 
ranean at [such] time when she finds herself engaged in war with the 


Spain’s threat to exclude Russian vessels from her ports in 
the Mediterranean had a twofold purpose: it was a method of 
checking further Russian expansion along the north Pacific 
coast of North America, and preventing the use of Russian 
bases in the western hemisphere by such aspiring liberators 
as Miranda. The Russian Empress had to reckon with this 
warning not alone in the immediate context of Russian expan- 
sion in the North Pacific, but even more in relation to any 
plans she may have had for aiding the ambitious Miranda. 

It thus appears that the Empress was considering the possi- 
bility of using Miranda to facilitate Russian expansion in 
North America if the time and circumstances were favorable. 
Should Miranda be successful in establishing a series of inde- 
pendent Spanish American states, these would be in part in- 
debted to Russia for their existence.%* They would also be too 
weak to resist Russian expansion in the western hemisphere. 
Russia would thus be able to use her improved position in the 
New World to redress the balance of the Old. 

But Spain’s threat to exclude Russian vessels from Spanish 


89 Florez to Martinez, December 23, 1788, in Manning, ibid., I, 303. 

90 Miranda later widely publicized the fact that the Russian Empress had 
“manifested the strongest interest in the accomplishment of his scheme,” and 
assured him that “in case of his success, she would be the foremost to support 
the independence of South America.” Miranda, op. cit., 277-311. Italics are 
mine. 

91 Cresson, Op. ctt., 224. 
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ports put an end to the consideration of such extravagant 
dreams, for Russia was thereby confronted with the loss of a 
real and present benefit against a near and dangerous enemy, 
Turkey. In this situation Russian diplomacy could only use 
Miranda as a means of making their position in the Mediter- 
ranean area more secure. 

As for Miranda, his Russian interlude was not without 
benefit. Although at its close he was not perceptibly nearer 
his goal, his nebulous plans had been somewhat clarified and 
his spirit had been buoyed by hope—the latter being an inter- 
mittent requirement for one making the dream of a future 
revolution his career. 
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s history has expanded the range of its coverage from the 
A dominantly political and military of a generation ago 
to the inclusive study of society’s development in its 
many aspects in our own day, as the nation has grown older 
and its capital more important, Washington has become a 
Mecca not alone for the scholar but also for the intelligent 
amateur interested in history. Its library facilities and 
archival resources are unsurpassed in their richness and va- 
riety for the student of American history, and its museums 
also house impressive collections of materials significant to a 
knowledge of social, economic, and cultural history. The wide 
scope of history as presently studied better finds its comple- 
ment in the wide scope of materials available for research in 
Washington than at any other single location within the 
western hemisphere. 

Foremost among the resources for scholarship in the na- 
tional capital is the Library of Congress. Founded in 1800, 
this library is now one of the two largest in the world. Its nine 
million printed items include a vast majority of the books 
and pamphlets in English on any subject. The standard works 
in most foreign tongues are likewise there. For example, there 
are 250,000 volumes in Chinese, 265,000 in Russian, 10,500 
in Yiddish, 37,000 in Hebrew, and some 400,000 (not all 
catalogued as yet) in Japanese. 

The Rare Book Division is renowned for its Vollbehr 
Incunabula, which include such cultural landmarks as the 


* The author is chairman of the Department of History at Ohio State 
University. 
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Gutenberg Bible. The Documents Division contains series of 
official papers from every state in the Union, our national 
government, and all foreign countries. The British Blue 
Books alone, comprising bills, accounts, and papers, together 
with commissioners’ reports, run more than a hundred vol- 
umes a year. The Periodical Division contains files of leading 
American and foreign magazines and newspapers. There are 
more than two million cartographic specimens covering all 
periods of time and all countries in the world in the Maps 
Division. The Prints and Photographs Division houses 3,600,- 
000 prints, photographic negatives, and reproductions. Most 
of the sets of laws for the entire world and treatises essential 
for the study of legal history are assembled in the Law Divi- 
sion with its 700,000 volumes. In addition, approximately 
300,000 works on legal subjects are classified with the general 
collections of the Library, while the Smithsonian Division 
contains the most important array of scientific literature out- 
side of Europe. 

The Manuscript Division is one of the principal deposi- 
tories of historical papers in the Americas. A large handbook! 
and two supplements? list in general groups the eleven million 
items to be consulted there, including colonial records, the 
files of eminent statesmen such as Washington, Franklin, Lin- 
coln, and the first Roosevelt, old trade ledgers, and copies of 
much of the diplomatic correspondence dealing with the 
United States so far as this is open to public inspection in any 
country. 

Where originals of scarce books, maps, sheet music, and 
other materials could not be procured for the Library, tran- 
1 Library of Congress, Handbook of Manuscripts (Washington, 1918) . 

2c. W. Garrison, compiler, “List of eae Collections in the Library 
of Congress to July 1931,” in Annual Report of the American Historical Asso 
ciation for the Year 1930 (4 vols., Washington, 1931-1933), I, 123 ff. and 
C. Percy Powell, compiler, “List of Manuscript Collections Received in the 


Library of Congress, July 1931 to July 1938,” in the American Historical 
Association’s Annual Report for 1937 (2 vols., Washington, 1939-1942) , I, 113 ff. 
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scripts and photostats have been made by the hundred 
thousand. More recently, under the initial direction of Pro- 
fessor Samuel Flagg Bemis, the microfilming of manuscript 
materials in European archives dealing with American his- 
tory has been undertaken on a lavish scale, and several million 
pages have been reproduced in this manner. 

The Library of Congress Catalogue, arranged by author 
and subject cards, is the chief bibliographical aid extant. The 
Union Catalogue, which is gradually taking shape, is an inter- 
national project ultimately designed to enable investigators to 
locate any item ever printed, although but one copy may be 
known to exist in some collection somewhere in the world. It 
currently includes twelve million entries almost entirely in 
the Roman alphabet, representing the holdings of over 700 
great libraries. The Library of Congress also maintains a 
Hebrew Union Catalog, a Japanese Union Catalog, and a 
Slavic Union Catalog. 

The Folger Library, adjacent to the Library of Congress 
and administered by the Trustees of Amherst College, is a 
research institution dedicated to the advancement of literary 
and historical scholarship. It houses the greatest collection of 
Shakespearian material ever brought together. However, con- 
trary to popular opinion, Shakespeare is no longer its main 
concern. The Folger Library today contains the best collec- 
tion of source material in the Americas for the study of British 
civilization from the introduction of printing to 1700. Only 
the British Museum contains a larger number of English books 
printed before the middle of the seventeenth century. The 
Folger likewise embraces a surprising amount of early Ameri- 
cana, including major rarities and several thousand scarce 
books in foreign languages dealing with the literature and 
culture of Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
So diverse is the subject matter and so complete the coverage 
of the rare books in the Folger Library that a scholar can there 
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recreate almost any segment of the social and intellectual his- 
tory of the two most important centuries in the development 
of the modern world. 

The Library of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace was long the foremost institution in the world 
specializing in the literature of inter-governmental relations 
and recent and contemporary international problems. With 
the Endowment’s removal to New York, this incomparable 
collection has been acquired by the George Washington Uni- 
versity and will be moved to its campus near the White House 
as soon as proper housing facilities have been completed. 
Through its purchase of the Carnegie Endowment Library, 
this enterprising educational institution with its famous 
School of Government will become a leading research center 
in the history and political science fields, its facilities open 
to any properly introduced scholar. 

The Department of State Library contains an extensive 
collection of books dealing with foreign affairs as well as 
many printed reports bearing on international questions. 
However, far less material will be found there than might be 
assumed—it has been developed only in recent years. It is not 
open to the general public but admittance may normally be 
gained through the office of the Historical Adviser in the same 
building. Conditions for work there are well-nigh ideal. 

Students of economic history, industrial relations, trade 
in all its aspects, and rural life will wish to consult the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Department of Commerce, Department 
of Labor, Brookings Institution, and United States Chamber 
of Commerce libraries. Practically every work of significance 
on these subjects in the leading western languages is to be 
found in them, and all may be used by any qualified person 
upon application. 

The Library of the Department of Agriculture dates from 
the founding of the Department in 1862. Its basic function 
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is to collect and disseminate information relative to food pro- 
duction in its many aspects. The transfer to it in 1942 of all 
bureau libraries in the Department brought into being a sin- 
gle consolidated institution with unsurpassed facilities. Its 
holdings are made generally known through the publication 
of the Bibliography of Agriculture, an annual volume of great 
merit, and through numerous special lists covering particular 
subjects. Some forty such lists per year are currently being 
issued. To widen its range of service, the Library provides 
photostats and microfilms for individuals living at a distance, 
and approximately 50,000 articles a year are being reproduced 
for research use in this manner. 

The Department of Commerce Library embraces approxi- 
mately 350,000 volumes and files of 3,000 periodicals. Eco- 
nomics and related fields are featured, with special emphasis 
upon foreign trade, censuses, commodities, and finance. Its 
holdings in the field of foreign trade are especially note- 
worthy. A monthly acquisition list offers an excellent current 
bibliography in the several fields mentioned. 

The Department of Labor Library arose through the 
merging of the collections of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and the Children’s Bureau in 1917. The former dated from 
1884 and the latter from 1912, but the present library has 
been largely assembled since their amalgamation. It today 
embraces 300,000 volumes and files of 4,000 periodicals deal- 
ing with all phases of economic and social life affecting the 
lives of working people or employers in their relations with 
employees—wages, hours, industrial conflict, living standards, 
industrial efficiency, profit sharing, labor turnover, child 
labor, workmen’s compensation, industrial pensions, and 
housing problems. Worthy of special mention are the unique 
collection of labor newspapers including files of 250 titles, 
the extensive assortment of trade union publications, and an 
unequalled range of labor laws and labor-wage board deci- 
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sions from all parts of the world. Fourteen bibliographies and 
innumerable lists of works on particular subjects compiled 
by specialists have proven of incalculable value to students. 
Scholars are always welcome, and well-appointed reading 
rooms provide excellent accommodations. 

The Brookings Institution was founded in 1922 to conduct 
research in governmental administration and international 
finance. Its library is palatially housed on Jackson Place and, 
because of its proximity to many government agencies, en- 
joys heavy official use. Because of the demands made upon 
it, the Brookings Library is no longer open to regular public 
use, but scholars are generally admitted. Virtually everything 
bearing upon the Institution’s specialties will be found readily 
accessible. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States main- 
tains a private library containing a selected body of reference 
materials dealing with agriculture, manufacturing, domestic 
and foreign commerce, insurance, finance, natural resources, 
commercial organizations, and civic development, as well as 
files of trade association and chamber of commerce publica- 
tions. While designed primarily for staff and member use, 
legitimate research students are admitted upon occasion and 
a generous interlibrary loan system prevails. 

Important collections of books on occidental and oriental 
art are freely available in the libraries of the Corcoran and 
the Freer Art Galleries, respectively. The National Geo- 
graphic Society Library, open upon introduction, has many 
works of interest to the student of social history. The Library 
of the Pan American Union contains the largest mass of ma- 
terial on our southern neighbors in existence. Catholic Uni- 
versity’s Lima Library embraces the most extensive assortment 
of Braziliana in the country. 

Washington’s archival resources for the study of American 
history are unsurpassed in spite of the fact that the United 
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Research Facilities in Washington 


States was a laggard among the great nations in creating a 
governmental agency to care for and make available its official 
papers. The National Archives was not established until 1934, 
but soon thereafter there began the transfer to it of the perma- 
nently valuable records of the various departments and inde- 
pendent agencies of the federal government. At present there 
are over 800,000 cubic feet of such documents available for 
research purposes. These include approximately eighty per 
cent of all federal records in the District of Columbia more 
than fifty years old. It should be noted that papers need not 
be old to be transferred to the National Archives. Its holdings 
include many noncurrent records of permanent value accumu- 
lated by such recently-created agencies as the Lend-Lease 
Administration. 

The National Archives has many groups of records that 
are especially rich for the study of foreign affairs. Outstanding 
among these, of course, are the documents transferred from 
the Department of State. These include all perfected and un- 
perfected treaties to recent years, with related papers; diplo- 
matic and consular correspondence, 1789-1929; non-current 
records of American diplomatic and consular posts throughout 
the world; and those of international boards, commissions, 
and conferences. The use of State Department material dated 
later than 1924 is, however, of necessity restricted and is sub- 
ject to examination only with departmental permission. 

Records of the federal government in the National Ar- 
chives are basic to research in many fields other than diplo- 
matic history. Land and Indian policies can be traced in the 
records of the General Land Office and the Office of Indian 
Affairs available there. The growth of foreign and domestic 
trade and navigation is pictured in records of the Department 
of Commerce, the Bureau of Customs, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Federal Trade Commission, and many 
other agencies. Practically all the Federal archival sources for 
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the study of United States Naval History to a generation ago, 
and many of a later date, are also in the National Archives. 
Westward expansion and imperialism, immigration with 
its social and economic effects, capital and labor, reclamation, 
conservation, public health, agriculture, fiscal policy and ad- 
ministration, railroads and other means of transportation, 
communications, national defense, and the history of Federal 
administration itself—all these and many more subjects loom 
large in federal records preserved in this depository. Not only 
the role of the national government is shown; there are many 
means among federal records for exploring the by-ways of 
local and regional history as well. The War Department pa- 
pers in the National Archives, for instance, abound in ma- 
terials on the frontier, and there is scarcely a community that 
is not touched by records of the Department of Agriculture. 
The extant documents of World War I agencies, practically 
all of which are in the National Archives, constitute a major 
source of information about wartime administration. 

There is also much photographic, recorded, and carto- 
graphic material in the National Archives. Matthew Brady’s 
famous Civil War photographs and many historic still and 
motion pictures made by the United States Signal Corps have 
been frequently reproduced. It is not generally known, how- 
ever, that over a million photographs and thirty million feet 
of motion pictures are available for scholarly use. Recordings 
to date exceed 250,000. The cartographic collection embraces 
500,000 maps and atlases, including about 175,000 manuscript 
and annotated maps, which constitute one of the largest 
groups of such source material in the Americas.® 


8 Records transferred to the National Archives prior to December 31, 1939, 
are described in the Guide to the Material in the National Archives (Wash- 
ington, 1940) . Each year a list of the material received is printed in the Annual 
Report of the Archivist of the United States, and other tools for the use of the 
material are constantly being compiled. Details regarding restrictions and 
finding aids as well as information concerning the use of records may be 
obtained from the office of the Director of Reference Service of the National 
Archives. 
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Research Facilities in Washington 


Washington museums hold great riches for research in 
social and economic history. The old National Museum, the 
new National Museum, and the Smithsonian Institution 
house a vast assortment of exhibits including period furni- 
ture, clothing of various eras, the development of printing, 
occupational tools, early machines, advances in transporta- 
tion, and many others. The Patent Office Museum contains 
models of most devices which have revolutionized American 
industry, both in their primitive and refined forms, together 
with drawings of millions more. It is a veritable gold mine 
for the economic historian interested in technological 
progress. 

For the specialist in cultural history, too, Washington has 
long since become an important research center. The historic 
books, prints, and music treasures of the Library of Congress 
are among the richest in the world. The Folger Library’s 
resources are also intended especially for scholarly use. In the 
Corcoran Gallery will be found groups of Renaissance and 
early modern paintings, various pictures by artists of the 
Classical School, many Romantic, Realistic and Impression- 
istic works and leading examples of American art, as well as 
casts of antique statues and of rare specimens of metal work. 
The Freer Gallery is world-famous for its Oriental and 
Whistler collections. The Phillips Memorial Gallery contains 
choice examples of recent and contemporary work. The Na- 
tional Art Gallery, built with funds left by the late Andrew 
Mellon and housing his collection and others of renown, is 
helping to make Washington a chief world center for studying 
the historical evolution of art. 

The unique advantages of Washington have already made 
it the recognized center for historical studies in the western 
hemisphere. The headquarters of the American Historical 
Association are located there. The American Historical Re- 
view, the foremost journal of the profession, is edited there. 
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The same is true of the Association’s book publications which 
are brought out as documents by the Government Printing 
Office and which are distributed through the Smithsonian 
Institution and members of Congress. The Library of Con- 
gress, likewise, publishes many historical works such as the 
Bemis and Griffin Guide to the Diplomatic History of the 
United States, 1775-1921 (Washington, 1935) . 

The celebrated annual bibliography, Writings on Ameri- 
can History, has been compiled in Washington for the past 
five decades. The home office of the International Committee 
of Historical Sciences, publishing the massive annual Jnterna- 
tional Bibliography of Historical Sciences, was located there 
upon that body’s organization in the 1920's. The editorial 
office of The Dictionary of American Biography was main- 
tained in Washington during the many years this monumental 
work was in progress. The Catholic Historical Review, too, is 
edited there, as are Agricultural History and Military Affairs, 
the organs, respectively, of the Agricultural History Society 
and the American Military Institute. 

Lastly, there is no other city in the country where the stu- 
dent of history may enjoy the personal contacts afforded by 
Washington. Whatever his particular specialty, he will at all 
times meet others with identical interests there. Some are per- 
manent residents, others are transients; but all will welcome 
him as a fellow-craftsman. The stimulating effects of these 
human relationships cannot be over-emphasized. 

Given such factors, it is evident that the Capital City is 
America’s research center par excellence for history and that 
the facilities it affords for work in this field as a whole are 
among the best in the world. It of course holds particular 
significance for Phi Alpha Thetans, many of whom will be 
drawn there by their research projects and all of whom will 
view its treasures with deep understanding born of their study 
of history. 
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MD 


THE ANCIENT WORLD. By Joseph Ward Swain. (New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1950. 2 vols., pp. xx, 568, xiv, 645. $4.00 per vol.) 


The student undertaking a tour of the larger past now has an up- 
to-date Baedeker that neither surfeits with detail nor frustrates by omis- 
sion. In a field that covers ten times the area of other branches of history, 
Professor Swain has made a valiant and successful effort to strike a 
balance between the intensive and the extensive view. Long experience 
in teaching is apparent in the author’s uncompromising insistence on 
perfect clarity and order at all times as the one hope of salvation in a 
subject that is not only terrifying in its extent but utterly strange to the 
average student. This gives his text a certain guide book quality that is 
not unpleasing and should in time endear it to learners at every level. 
Thanks to Dr. Swain’s efforts, the general student may now, with a mini- 
mum of time and effort, get a really comprehensive idea of “what is 
there,” the budding researcher can scan the whole field with unob- 
structed view before making up his mind, and the specialist, ever prone 
to forget the world at large, can take his bearings from time to time 
without ransacking his library. 

With admirable strength of will, Professor Swain resolutely refuses 
to become sidetracked even on the most tempting issues. In this he runs 
the risk of appearing at times a bit mechanical: each Roman emperor 
gets one paragraph; the scholars of the past are discussed not with an 
eye to their relative importance, but in such a way as “to mention as 
many different sorts as possible,”—alphabetically, as it were. Yet this very 
formality is a virtue in a work which is to serve primarily as a Leitfaden. 
By the same token, the strictly conventional arrangement and treatment 
of material is a boon to the student who, as we too often forget, needs 
first of all to be at home in conventional history before he can appreciate 
the significance of new departures. If his text resembles at times a cata- 
logue, it is because the author, faced with the cruel choice of sacrificing 
either depth or breadth, has chosen to ring many bells in quick succes- 
sion in preference to making great noise on a few. We think the choice 
has been a wise one, for whereas no student has a right to expect exhaus- 
tive treatment of any one theme in a general text, the charge of omitting 
from such a text some item that might be considered vital is not so easily 
answered. 

It would be hard to pick a broader target for attack than any book 
presuming to embrace the whole scope of ancient history. Such a work 
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should, for that very reason, be a work of genius. But how long must we 
wait for a Bury or a Gibbon to appear? Somebody had to do the job, 
and Professor Swain—brave, foolhardy man—has done it, and done it 
well. The drawbacks of such an undertaking are obvious, as the author 
is perfectly aware. Of course he must over-simplify, as in the naively 
materialistic comparison of Babylonian and Egyptian cultures (I,96f). 
He must perforce present hundreds of still disputed points as facts— 
for if we are to remind the student at every turn of all the objections 
that can and have been raised to every statement ever made by a writer 
of ancient history, he will soon lose interest in the subject, as a healthy 
alternative to losing his mind. To follow the old evolutionary groove 
(“Their whole existence was brutish and precarious’—how does he 
know?) is a great time- and thought-saver, but it is playing with loaded 
dice: ‘‘Naturally the earlier kingdoms were neither large nor firmly es- 
tablished.” (1,65). “Naturally” anticipates research and predisposes minds 
that should be open. Why should early kingdoms naturally be smaller 
than later ones? By what law? By Mr. Herbert Spencer’s, to be sure. Some 
omissions are inevitable, but one wishes the author had said more about 
what are possibly the two most important contributions to Ancient 
history in our time, namely, the discovery of changing weather condi- 
tions in antiquity and their close correlation with migration, revolution, 
and war, and the recent comparison and interpretation of ritual texts, 
calling as they do for a complete revaluation of ancient thought and 
letters. It is regrettable—to none, we dare say, more than to Professor 
Swain himself—that our author must forego the luxury of being chatty 
and anecdotal; here he graciously leaves the field wide open to the 
lecturer, who will find not a decibel of his thunder stolen by the new 
text, nay, his role is spendidly augmented by the need for frequent com- 
mentary on the book and, some will feel, for correction. 

What perfectly golden clues for the teaching assistant to display his 
erudition! Sappho was not “the first and only woman among the Greek 
poets”; in borrowing Sumerian characters the Semites did not “disregard 
the original pictographic meaning of the ideogram,” but often put it to 
good use; it was not the cross but the labarum that Constantine saw in 
his vision. And so forth. The classroom oracle will be no less beholden 
to the Professor for committing himself freely on many moot points: 
were Catiline’s followers really only a motley crew without the remotest 
chance of succeeding? Did the Ionian philosophers “bridge the gap be- 
tween religion and philosophy,” or did they not widen or even create it? 
Is Alexander “taking his cue from Aristotle” in his conception of divine 
leadership, or from some more likely source such as Pindar, who loudly 
proclaims what Aristotle merely hints at? Were the Greeks actually more 
race-minded than other people? Again, mind-reading is fair game for 
everyone, and student and teacher alike should derive solid pleasure from 
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pouncing on some of Dr. Swain’s conjectures as to the motives of such 
publicized history-makers as Darius, Caesar, and Paul. 

The most serious restriction the author has had to face has been the 
iron necessity of bypassing sources and omitting footnotes. One might 
as well teach geology without rocks or botany without plants as history 
without documents. But que faire? Is the youth of the land to be denied 
all knowledge of the past simply because only an expert can read the 
sources? Is the only alternative to exhaustive research to be total ignor- 
ance? Alas, the true answer would be the ruin of us alll We must assume 
that there is a usable residue of valid knowledge in the half-real, dimly- 
discerned, vaguely-tangible stuff that comes to us from antiquity. Profes- 
sor Swain is keenly aware of these limitations. The construction of 
history, he tells us more than once, is an art; it is the historian’s own 
mind, and not the infallible reading of instruments, that creates history. 
Such being his faith, how does he happen to give us this kind of com- 
pact and factual history? It is plainly because he has the student's inter- 
est most at heart. 

Before the present-day learner invests his reluctant energies in a line 
of study he wants to see the whole field, and that is just what Dr. Swain 
shows him; hardly more than a glance at each item, it is true, but a clear 
glance it is, and all the items are put on the counter, even down to the 
latest gadgets. This is exactly what we want today. After all, for its pur- 
pose—a legitimate one—the mail-order catalogue can’t be excelled. 

If Professor Swain had not done it for him, every really conscien- 
tious student of history would have to make for himself a notebook very 
much like the text here provided. Such a notebook could not well be 
more inclusive than these two volumes, for our author has been thor- 
ough; nor could it well be confined to smaller scope, for the plethora 
of important names and dates calls for explanation and commentary at 
every point, and that is here offered in the neatest and most compact 
form that is compatible with simple and lucid explanation. Students 
and teachers alike owe Professor Swain a vote of thanks for his diligent 
and well-ordered spade-work. His text is all it claims to be—and that is 
much. 


HUGH NIBLEY 
Brigham Young University 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY: A MIDWAY ACCOUNT OF THE 
WESTERN WORLD, By Hans Kohn. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1949. Pp. ix, 242. $2.00.) 


This seminal but mistitled little book is composed of a series of 
more-or-less connected essays, some of them dealing with the subject of 
the twentieth century but most of them concerned, sometimes historically, 
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with ideas and trends that the author feels are important negatively or 
positively to the preservation of Western civilization in the second half 
of the twentieth century. A more suitable title for the work would be 
Civilization on Trial, obviously out of the question, or The Crisis of 
Western Civilization, which also sounds reminiscent. In short, Hans Kohn 
has not written here a history of the twentieth century, nor has he con- 
fined himself to the time-span of the past five decades; indeed, some of 
his essays take the reader back to Alexander of Macedon. Rather, the 
author confesses to the intention of drawing up “a balance sheet of the 
last fifty years.” Actually, he should have been modest had he said a bal- 
ance sheet of the last one hundred years. 

And a balance sheet it is! On one side of Professor Kohn’s ledger 
page under an imaginary column marked “Western” we find Reason, In- 
dividualism, Open Society, Democracy, Cooperation, and Federation. Un- 
der the other column marked “Central and East European” we find The 
Cult of Force, The Submergence of the Individual, Integral Nationalism, 
Racialism, Fascism, Communism, and so on through a long list of unde- 
sirables. All these latter ideas and trends he finds as threats to Western 
civilization (Professor Kohn definitely does not believe that the terms 
civilization and culture are synonymous: the second is Central and East 
European); and such are his omissions, forced, perhaps, by the “brief 
compass” of the work, and such is his enthusiasm that one is led to suspect 
that the author identifies all that is Western with all that is good. 

The author feels that trends and ideas such as nationalism, liberal 
and beneficent in the Western setting, become reprehensible in Central 
and Eastern Europe. This argument the author presents forcefully along 
with a highly stimulating interpretation of cultural interchange. Yet, 
although his descriptions of Central and East European nationalism and 
imperialism are perceptive and realistic, he has a tendency to describe 
Western nationalism and imperialism through the ideas and statements 
of apologists. The result is a “whitewash” for the West. In the author's 
own words, “In the past [that is, before the twentieth century and the ad- 
vent of Nazi, Fascist, and Russian-Communist imperialism] the imperial 
idea has always rested on Stoic and Christian foundations, before which 
all men, irrespective of class or race, were equal.” German and Russian 
imperialism “were fundamentally different from liberal [i.e. Western] im- 
perialism, which was based upon the recognition of an international 
community.” In the same vein, we note that when the author looks away 
from Italy and Germany for other signs of fascist tendencies, he overlooks 
de la Rocque, Mosely, and Coughlin. 

In Professor Kohn’s defense, it should be emphasized that he is here 
more interested in the rationale than in the diversity of data. His book 
is definitely an essay in intellectual history, especially that of the nine- 
teenth century, for, as the author maintains, “The intellectual trends of 
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one century presage the reality of the following century.” It would be 
superfluous to tell those who have read Professor Kohn’s previous works 
that there is one current intellectual trend which he sincerely hopes will 
become a reality within the second half of our troubled century: namely, 
the trend toward a federation of the Western democracies. 

The Twentieth Century is, thus, an “idea” book, dealing in varying 
detail with most of the moving and crucial intellectual trends of our 
time. Especially admirable from a historical point of view are the essays 
on the union of Prussianism with Nationalism and on National Socialism. 
The essay on imperialism deals in brilliant fashion—except for the reser- 
vations stated above—with the evolution of the imperialistic idea from 
Alexander through present-day totalitarian imperialism. 

As usual, Professor Kohn guides his pen gracefully through a forest 
of erudition. 

DAVID J. BRANDENBURG 
The American University 


WEALTH OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE: A HISTORY OF THEIR 
ECONOMIC LIFE. By James A. Barnes. (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 1949. Pp. 910. $5.75.) 


Professor Barnes’ new text in American economic history is much 
more than just another standard synthesis of the growth and development 
of the American economy from colonial markets to global planning. The 
author’s conviction that “social and economic things among the great 
mass of the people cannot be separated” and that “economic history is a 
history of consumption as well as production” lends to this work a new 
emphasis and balance which is often lacking in texts of a similar nature. 
The developments in social and political history are not just treated as 
necessary obiter dicta. They form an integral part of the whole story. 
Chapter five, “Material and Cultural Growth in the Colonies,” is a case 
in point. It spells out lucidly the economics of a complex mercantilist 
system, without burdensome factual minutiae to detract from perspective 
and interpretation. At the same time the effects of economic theory and 
practices are integrated with colonial life, culture, and institutions. The 
awareness of the human element in history and of the social forces which 
effect, and, in turn, are affected by economic developments is a consistent 
and dynamic theme of the whole work. 

The balanced organization bridges the difficult sequence of events 
and trends. This is especially noticeable in the detailed account (twelve 
of the thirty-nine chapters treat twentieth century developments) of the 
recent phases of American economic structure. The three chapters on the 
New Deal illustrate a painstakingly judicious presentation of the econom- 
ically challenging years of the Roosevelt administration. Professor Barnes 
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measures the changes wrought by the New Deal carefully, with the full 
realization that judgments made today must be only provisional and may 
be, as the evidence becomes more available, considerably modified. The 
roots of the New Deal are not identified with the radical political theories 
of the twentieth century. The philosophy of the New Deal is grounded in 
the past history and tradition of the United States. Professor Barnes con- 
siders the reform legislation of the New Deal as a middle-of-the-road 
movement designed to preserve American economic and political insti- 
tutions, and as a chapter in the evolution of social democracy in America. 

The tendency to interpret American economic history exclusively in 
terms of the industrialism of the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies is appropriately absent. It is quite obvious that Professor Barnes 
has a special sentiment for agriculture. The plight of the American farm- 
er during the post-Civil War years of industrial ascendancy, the political 
and social repercussions of the debtor farmer on American society, and 
the growth of a politically conscious agricultural debtor minority is treat- 
ed sympathetically and with considerable understanding. Such chapters 
as “Agriculture in the Industrial Era” (20) and ‘“‘Agriculture and Labor 
to 1929" (29) not only indicate the significant position of agriculture in 
the economy, but also analyze the shifting attitudes of the farmer and 
other economic interests towards such national problems of the ‘twenties 
and 'thirties as the tariff and fiscal policy. 

It is also quite obvious that the author is more sympathetic to the 
reformer than to the business man. While the obvious excesses of the 
financier and the industrialist are indicated, the contributions each made 
to business organization in industrial efficiency are not always adequately 
emphasized. In the case of the Morgan reorganizations and consolida- 
tions, the evils of concentrated money power are noted, while the aims, 
functions, and services of the financial capitalist are often neglected. 
Much is said of the effects of industrial and financial concentration on 
labor, the farmer, society, and government. Yet the business man, Werner 
Sombart’s central and dynamic force of modern capitalism, the man large- 
ly responsible for modern industrial America, is treated only in broad out- 
line. Equally neglected is the analysis of the morphology of business in 
America. To this reviewer, these are weaknesses; however, they do not 
detract seriously from the high standards of the text as a whole. 

The bibliography of most textbooks usually deserves little, if any, 
comment. Professor Barnes’ book is a happy exception. Not only are the 
standard works on various aspects of American economic history cited, 
but the bibliography includes the major reference works of United States 
history as well as the more important interpretative accounts. Many— 
not all—of the citations are briefly and pointedly annotated. A judicious 
selection of titles and a good organization make the bibliography valuable 
and usable to both student and teacher. 
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One further comment on style is necessary. Ostensibly, textbooks are 
written to interest a wide audience. That many fall far short of this goal 
is obvious even to the most uninitiated. Wealth of the American People 
is felicitously readable. Indeed, Professor Barnes may well be accused 
of not only writing a sound text, but of possessing a definite style. 

VINCENT P. CAROSSO 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


GOVERNMENT AND THE AMERICAN ECONOMY, 1870—PRES- 
ENT: SELECT PROBLEMS IN HISTORICAL INTERPRETA- 
TION. By Thomas G. Manning, David M. Potter, Wallace E. Davies. 
(New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1950. Pp. vi, 464. $3.25.) 


The introductory college course in American history has always been 
a problem for the teacher. What should be its scope and how should it 
be taught? Some believe that it is the sole function of this course to ac- 
quaint the student with the significant events in the rise and development 
of the American nation from the earliest settlements to the present, and 
that it should include all aspects of American life, political, economic, 
social, and intellectual. But this is becoming increasingly more difficult 
as the record of events grows longer. The teacher who attempts to explain 
the manifold agencies of the New Deal, the global aspects of World War 
II, and the important role played today by the United States in world 
politics is forced necessarily to treat these phases of recent history super- 
ficially. Since, however, many students enroll only for this American his- 
tory course, there is an insistent demand that it be brought up to the 
present in order that the students may have some information concerning 
present day problems. To meet these requirements, it has been suggested 
that the teacher abandon the chronological treatment of events and use 
the topical method with particular emphasis upon those issues in Amer- 
ican history which are of vital importance today. 

Besides the problem of the scope of this course there is also the ques- 
tion of the technique to be used in teaching it. Some believe the best 
method is by means of lectures, the use of a good textbook, supplemented 
with reading in primary and secondary works. The limitations of the lec- 
ture method are well known. The student may or may not passively 
absorb the predigested material of the lecture. The textbook gives the 
student no idea of how the author reached his conclusions nor what data 
he used. No college library is equipped to supply the student with all or 
even a large part of the primary or secondary works he should read in 
order to fill in the gaps of the lecture or the textbook. 

The authors of this volume, as well as in their previous volume en- 
titled Nationalism and Sectionalism in America, 1775-1877, have attempt- 
ed to offer partial solutions for both these problems. Both of these vol- 
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umes are collections of primary and secondary materials. The value of 
having the student read the sources has long been recognized, but these 
volumes are different from other books of this character. These volumes 
are not primarily collections of documents arranged chronologically deal- 
ing with important events, nor are they a series of extracts presenting 
opposing points of view on disputed issues. The materials in these volumes 
do not fall into either of these categories. Instead, the authors have 
grouped their materials around selected problems in American history 
which have an intrinsic value both for the past and for the present. The 
purpose of these volumes is to have the student study intensively a par- 
ticular problem from the original sources and form his own conclusions 
from a mass of conflicting evidence presented by participants in the dis- 
pute. This is a challenge to the student's critical ability to evaluate the 
statements of partisans. In order to enable the student to analyse the 
documents, each problem is introduced with a lengthy explanation of 
the historical background of the issue. Thus, for example, the nature of 
the corporation and its functions in modern times is explained in order 
to understand the railroad problem. The editors also provide background 
information for each document in order to make clear its significance or 
by questions focus the student's attention on pertinent parts of these 
selections. There are also long lists of questions based upon information 
which can be derived from the documents in order to help the student 
read intelligently. All of these problems are grouped around a central 
theme, and the editorial statements show how the various problems fit 
into this thesis. 

The basic theme of this volume is the relationship of government 
and the national economy. The documentary materials treat of the evolu- 
tion of industrial America after the Civil War, the crucial economic prob- 
lems created by this transformation, the changes in our social thinking, 
and the expanding role of government in the economic field. Problem I 
outlines the opposing philosophies advanced in the past eighty years con- 
cerning the responsibility of government for the operation of the econ- 
omy and its duty to protect the economic welfare of the individual. The 
next four problems deal with the forces which compelled the government 
to regulate the railroads and the trusts, to interfere in industrial disputes, 
and to attempt to safeguard the natural resources. The effectiveness of 
governmental action is carefully analysed in each instance. Problem VI 
centers on the role of political parties in a democracy as instruments re- 
flecting public opinion. Problem VII—on the War Industries Board—is 
a case study of an experiment in governmental regulation of economic 
activity during World War I. Problem VIII deals with the effort of 
government to control industry and revive economic activity through the 
National Recovery Administration. In Problem IX a study is made of the 
agricultural program of the New Deal. Problem X is an analysis of em- 
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ployer-employee relations from the passage of the Wagner Act to the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Problem XI is a study of price control during World 
War II. The last Problem (XII) surveys the trends of thought on the 
relationship of government and the economy in the twentieth century 
and the conflicting views on the value of economic planning. 

This is a valuable book both for the teacher and the student. The 
materials have been selected from a wide variety of sources and presented 
in a challenging manner. In the hands of a skilful teacher and with suffi- 
cient time allowed for a discussion of each problem, this book should give 
the student an excellent insight into some of the most important eco- 
nomic problems of this country. The student of economic history will 
find it particularly useful. 

REGINALD C. McGRANE 
University of Cincinnati 


ART AND LIFE IN AMERICA. By Oliver W. Larkin. (New York: 
Rinehart and Company. 1949. xviii + 547 pp., 417 illustrations. 
$7-95:) 

Since its publication some months ago, Art and Life in America has 
been widely accepted as a notable contribution to the interpretation of 
American culture. It is both an excellent survey of American art and a 
history of American civilization. To the creation of this versatile book, 
Mr. Larkin has brought many years of devoted research in the fieid of 
American art, as well as a broad knowledge of American history. Such an 
integration of architecture, sculpture, painting, and decorative arts in 
the United States from colonial days to modern times has been attempted 
in the past, but never with equal success. The author has presented a 
comprehensive picture of the development of the visual-plastic arts, with 
particular stress on painting, and has skilfully related that development 
to other forms of expression, especially literature. The whole he has then 
set in its proper frame of social and political history. 

The organization of such a vast and varied body of material is a tre- 
mendous task, and Mr. Larkin should be commended for the simple 
logical structure which undergirds and unifies his presentation of so com- 
plex a theme. The text is divided into six books, which present chrono- 
logically the general periods into which the development of American art 
naturally falls: The Colonial Arts (1600-1790); Self-Conscious Republic 
(1790-1830); Democratic Vistas (1830-1870); Between Two Panics (1870- 
1900); Progressivism, Culture and War (1900-1930); New Horizons (1930- 
1945). Each book is divided into two or three parts, and each part con- 
tains an introduction and from two to four chapters. The brief intro- 
ductory presentations of the social and political scene are a unique feature 
of the book and effectively set the stage for the activities of the architects, 
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sculptors, and painters discussed in the immediately following chapters. 
These discussions are never merely biographical. Those who have grown 
impatient with the anecdotal approach of so many older books on Amer- 
ican art will be delighted to find Mr. Larkin concentrating on artistic 
influences, movements, and styles. Hundreds of artists are mentioned 
and many interesting facts are included concerning them and their work. 
However, their chief function is to illustrate the broad development 
which the author aims to present. 

A noteworthy part of the structure of the volume is the headings 
which identify the several divisions within each book. These headings 
were chosen with thought and imagination and at times with humor. Mr. 
Larkin obviously planned this feature with great care and intended that 
each heading should not only be well integrated with its particular sec- 
tion of text, but should also add interest and even provoke the reader’s 
curiosity. Such headings, for example, as “Mop, Pail and Ashcan,” “‘Art 
and Mr. Podsnap” and “Ructions in the Hennery” certainly have the 
desired effect. 

Two other features of the book which deserve comment are the illus- 
trations and the Bibliographical Notes. The illustrations, so vital a part 
of any art book, are numerous and of good quality. Though varying con- 
siderably in size, they are always large enough to be effective. The rela- 
tionship between illustrations and text has been so skillfully handled that 
even when not specifically mentioned, the picture is readily associated 
with the discussion. Mr. Larkin’s choice of illustrations deserves special 
praise. Certain monuments are so generally recognized as important mile- 
stones in the evolution of American art that they can scarcely be omitted. 
To these a considerable number of new and unusual illustrations have 
been added which give the book a pleasing freshness and novelty. Had 
Mr. Larkin’s selection been less sure and sensitive, one would be less 
inclined to wonder about his enthusiasm for Charles W. Peale’s “Staircase 
Group.” Its appearance as the frontispiece and again on page 117 surely 
honors the picture beyond its worth. The lack of colored plates, espe- 
cially regrettable in the case of modern painting, is more easily under- 
stood. Doubtless Mr. Larkin wished to keep his book out of the luxury 
class. 

The extensive section devoted to the Bibliographical Notes is one 
of the most useful features of the book. Teachers and students of Amer- 
ican art and history will find it an invaluable source of reference mate- 
rial. The notes are not arranged alphabetically, but in sections which 
correlate with the various subdivisions of the text. This system will be 
convenient when the book is used as a textbook, but its usefulness as a 
reference work will be hampered by the apparent omission of the Notes 
from the otherwise very complete index. 

Such defects are of minor importance, however, when the merits of 
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Art and Life in America are considered. It is a serious scholarly work 
which accomplishes what the author intended. Otherwise it would not 
be a Pulitzer Prize winner. Mr. Larkin states in the Author’s Foreword 
that the book was to be a survey of the arts, but was also to “show how 
these arts have expressed American ways of living and how they have 
been related to the development of American ideas, particularly the idea 
of democracy.” The thoughtful reader will finish the last chapter with 
broadened horizons and an increased ability to understand and appre- 
ciate both our country and its art. 

ADELAIDE A. ADAMS 
University of Michigan 


A HISTORY OF THE OLD SOUTH. By Clement Eaton. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1949. Pp. x, 636. Maps, illustrations. 
$5.00.) 


The publication of this book marks a fine maturity of scholarship. 
Such a volume, covering as it does the history of the Old South from the 
early settlements to the Civil War, called for rigid selection and exclu- 
sion. The careful judgments and interpretations could have been suc- 
cessfully attempted only by one acquainted with both the vertical and 
horizontal dimensions of his subject. When Professor Eaton treads the 
quicksands of little known and controversial grounds, he remains aware 
of his footing, and his own opinions appear only as opinions. 

The author's use of articles and monographs is especially praise- 
worthy. More than one-fourth of the citations are of articles, eleven of 
which were written by the author. Twenty-four citations refer to manu- 
scripts or unpublished material. The bibliography, without inclusion of 
articles, runs to twenty-four pages. 

The integrating theme of the study is the emergence of a regional 
culture. The regional culture was a product of all classes of people and 
of a varied environment, and the author believes this regionalism has 
values stimulating to the development of literature, art, and intellectual 
activity. He is unconcerned with the glorification of the Old South of 
the aristocracy, and the agrarians will find little comfort here. Professor 
Eaton rejects Phillips’ “white supremacy” as the integrating theme of the 
South’s history, as well as several other unifying ideas used by various 
authors such as ruralness, consciousness of minority, and nationalism. In- 
deed, he does not, for any length of time, seem to follow any individual 
or school in his interpretations. His interpretations tend to be political; 
yet he finds economic motives in the Great Awakening and repeatedly 
emphasizes the role of land speculation in the westward movement. He 
disagrees with the “Vanderbilt group” on the status of the yeomen farm- 
ers of the Old South but emphasizes the importance of this class. He sees 
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no spontaneous democracy in the rise of the State of Franklin, yet he 
recognizes the importance of the frontier. His bibliography is catholic 
enough for both Frederick Jackson Turner and Thomas Perkins Aber- 
nethy. 

The author puts in some deft strokes against tenacious myths. Daniel 
Boone shows up in the role of a hired hand working for a land company, 
and Andrew Jackson is described as an ally of the upper classes. Henry 
Clay, “the mill boy of the slashes,” turns out to be a member of a family 
owning eighteen slaves. Slave traders were often highly respected mem- 
bers of society, not outcasts as we used to be told. The magnolia tradition, 
moth-eaten now for many years but still living gaily in its rags, is hardly 
noticed by the author. He does note that southern aristocrats were trou- 
bled with bed bugs, and—far from being independent plutocrats—were 
often hostages to fortune and burdened by their slaves. 

The book is enlivened with an unusual amount of interesting detail. 
The reader is favored with such things as the name of the Indian chief, 
“Ground-Hog-Sausage,” with John Marshall pitching horse-shoes, with 
the Baptist congregation buying a preacher on the installment plan. The 
book seems richer for having mentioned John Tyler's fourteen children, 
the adjournment of the Supreme Court of the United States (in the case 
of McCulloch vs. Maryland) for the purpose of allowing Luther 
Martin time to become sober, and Jesse Benton’s extraordinary stance 
during his famous duel. Scattered through the volume and usually 
appearing as integrated illustrative material are many significant but 
little known facts about the history of the Old South, such as the export 
of ginseng, the extent of Indian slavery, the importation of the red fox 
from England. 

Many will disagree with Professor Eaton’s treatment of the Mexican 
War. Polk “hoped to rob our weak neighbor.” Texas’ claim to the dis- 
puted territory was “arrogant.” Nicholas Trist was recalled because he 
was not “sufficiently greedy.” President Polk is said to have “provoked” 
the war. The chapter dealing with the Mexican War is entitled “Exuber- 
ant Imperialism—A Southerner’s War.” The author, however, is careful 
not to interpret the war as a phenomenon of slavery expansion. 

The old southwest seems to have been somewhat slighted. There is 
little in the book, relatively speaking, about Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Arkansas. The statement that Arkansas had no railroad tracks before the 
Civil War is an error. The “drab existence” of Ozark mountaineers of 
Missouri and Arkansas has been glimpsed apparently only through the 
paintings of Thomas Hart Benton. That James Bowie invented the bowie 
knife has been denied for more than a century. The author's explanation 
of the origin of the term “wild-cat” as applied to banking is probably 
more interesting than accurate. The relation of the distribution of the 
surplus revenue to the Panic of 1837 is passed over entirely. 
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But the general quality of the book is high. The organization is clear, 
the tone unbiased, and the interpretations challenging. The index is 
adequate, and the maps and pictures are well chosen. The book achieves 
its purpose, announced in the preface, of focusing the reader's attention 
on “the way of life of the people.” 


TED R. WORLEY 
Arkansas State Teachers College 


THOMAS FRANCIS MEAGHER: AN IRISH REVOLUTIONARY IN 
AMERICA. By Robert G. Athearn. (University of Colorado Studies, 
Series in History No. 1, University of Colorado Press, Boulder, Colo- 
rado. 1949. Pp. ii, 182. $2.00.) 


By the time the reader has finished this monograph he will have 
encountered Irish political exiles, American politicians, Central Ameri- 
can filibusters, Civil War grafters and heroes, Western badmen, and, 
moving through all, a figure of frustration and failure, Thomas Meagher. 
There is almost a fascination in seeing opportunity knock again and 
again only to turn away from his door. There is a feeling of foredoomed 
tragedy in seeing everything he touches turn to ashes. Both by reason 
of its sweep and its personalities this book, based on copious materials 
including sound primary ones, will have a diversified appeal in its study 
of a life which stretched from the Suir in Ireland to the Missouri in 
Montana Territory. Between those two places and times is the amazing 
and baffling story of inconsistencies in the life of its central figure except 
for the consistency of failure. 

Embracing the cause of Irish nationalism more from romantic 
emotion than from any intellectual acceptance, Meagher broke with 
O'Connell to participate in the futile rising of 1848. For this trouble 
he gained a very comfortable exile in Van Diemen’s Land. Unlike an- 
other Irish exile, Charles Gavan Duffy, Meagher did not use banishment 
as a springboard into Australian politics. Instead, by what appears to 
have been the thoughtful neglect of local colonial authorities, Meagher 
made his way to the United States to become briefly the social and 
political hero of the swelling Irish element of New York. It is at this 
point that the contradictions in his career begin to mount, and it is 
also at this point that this reviewer is inclined to be a trifle critical. The 
author does not sufficiently explain why Meagher failed to use for any 
personal advantage the heroic position he enjoyed immediately upon his 
arrival in the United States. This reviewer believes the author does not 
sufficiently realize that what confronts him is a personality which, in the 
manner of classical tragedy, has conflicts so deep and numerous that 
its possessor is unable to arrive at any degree of either success or self- 
realization. While the writer cannot be expected to possess the complete 
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paraphernalia of psychiatry, nevertheless, some attempt at explanation 
for consistent failure in terms of Meagher’s personality traits would be 
welcome. 

Meagher’s career in the United States certainly was not one of the 
exile freed from tyranny who soared to success in new-found freedom. 
The reason may lie in the contradictions which appeared at almost 
every turn of his life. A theoretical liberal of the mid-nineteenth century 
variety, Meagher crossed swords with the hierarchy of his church, always 
to remain loyal to it. Although a Democrat like most of his contemporary 
Irish-Americans, the aristocratic and romantic triumphed over the theo- 
retical liberal so that Meagher felt more at home with the plantocracy 
elements of that party than with its urban, egalitarian Tammany Hall. 
The reader is amazed to find the flaming defender of Irish liberty 
defending Southern slavery. This Southern, plantation orientation helps 
to explain Meagher’s futile dabbling in Central American affairs, includ- 
ing his ill-fated promotion of a canal through Costa Rica. The reader 
is then amazed to find that, in defiance of his immediate past, Meagher 
raised and commanded an Irish brigade in the Civil War on the Union 
side. These contradictions are so violent that they deserve more investi- 
gation than the author has given them. Meagher’s hope of finding him- 
self in a military career and his disappointment largely because of his 
own deficiencies is better handled. The reviewer could wish that the 
writer had gone beyond hints of the well-known fact that the Irish vet- 
erans of the Civil War (from both sides) were supposed to provide the 
Fenian Brotherhood with the trained military force for their plans to 
seize Canada and to free Ireland. The author easily separates Meagher 
and the Fenians, a separation which rests largely on Meagher’s own 
denial of any connection with the Fenians. The writer therefore believes 
that Meagher had no knowledge of their plans, something which this 
reviewer finds difficult to believe. 

The sections on Meagher’s interest in Irish colonization in Minne- 
sota and his part in the territorial government of Montana are well done. 
Based largely on original materials, these parts of the monograph are 
of interest and value to historians of the trans-Mississippi and trans 
Missouri West. But again the story of frustration is repeated after the 
pattern of the inexorable Greek tragedy to culminate in what is obviously 
suicide by a mentally unstable man. The author partially explains the 
consistent story of failure in terms of Meagher himself. More could be 
explained if the writer had investigated more closely the inner elements 
of Meagher’s personality and its conflicts. 


COLIN RHYS LOVELL 


University of Southern California 
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JAPAN SINCE PERRY. By Chitosi Yanaga. (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 1949. Pp. x, 723. $6.00.) 
Professor Yanaga has written the first detailed survey of modern 


Japanese history in a Western language. He has thus moved toward fill- 
ing a gap that has long been a source of embarrassment and annoyance 
to students of the Far East. As his title suggests, the author takes up his 
task seriously with the arrival of Commodore Perry in Edo Bay, and he 
brings the story down to 1949 with a severely factual account in some 700 
pages of closely-printed text. 

The factual emphasis does not make “Japan Since Perry” good read- 
ing, but it does make the book exceptionally useful in a field of study 
still so poorly developed, particularly for the period after 1900, that even 
elementary facts are not always easily found. Nowhere else will one so 
readily find the names, places, and dates connected with an event or 
movement of importance, and there are short, factual accounts of sub- 
jects, such as the early proletarian movement, that have hitherto been 
neglected by Weste:.» writers. This fund of information, for which both 
the student and specialist will be grateful, is well indexed. 

The encyclopedic nature of Professor Yanaga’s book suggests that it 
is more likely to be used than read. For a better understanding of Japa- 
nese society and history, the student of modern Japan will turn to the 
works of Sir George Sansom and Herbert Norman on the period down 
to 1890, to McMahon Ball on the Occupation, and to Edwin Reischauer’s 
little volume, Japan Then and Now, for the years in between. 

Professor Yanaga devotes considerable space, for example, to the 
development of the reactionary nationalist movement that eventuated in 
the political dominance of the military. The account is heavy with the 
details of “incidents” and the names of terrorist societies and their 
leaders. But there is no suggestion of the social basis of these societies, 
nor any discussion of the economic conditions and ideological inheritance 
that fostered their growth. Again, in the treatment of the Japanese Com- 
munist Party, we have names and dates and numbers of arrests, but no 
analysis of the factors that conditioned the development of the Party. 
The Theses of 1928 and 1932, which laid down the Party's revolutionary 
theory and still dominate the thinking of Japanese Communists, are not 
even mentioned. 

The development of parliamentary parties, which is one of the main 
themes of the book, is treated with the same reluctance to go beyond 
the immediately relevant political facts. The reader is not given the im- 
pression that the rise of modern industry, the peculiar structure of Jap- 
anese agriculture and rural society, and Japanese expansion in Asia 
had any necessary connection with the development of political parties; 
he certainly would not suspect that any of these factors could be asso- 
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ciated with specific characteristics of parliamentary politics in Japan. 
Where interpretations are attempted, they are often either tautological 
or arbitrary. “The Tanaka Cabinet,” for example, “was by nature reac- 
tionary, as it was made up of those who leaned to the right and who 
lacked understanding of the trend of thought of the time” (p. 4132). 
Premier Kato was forced to resign because leaders of the Seiyukai were 
“determined to realize the ambition of forming a cabinet [alone] by 
breaking . . . . [their coalition with the] government... . . " (p. 407). 
Why the Seiyukai was determined to break the coalition is not explained 
We are told that Ito failed as a party leader because he “. . . . was found 
wanting in the tact . . . . mecessary to harmonize conflicting elements 
within the party” (pp. 269-70); but we are not told what the basis of 
conflict was, nor of exactly what personal qualities Ito’s lack of tact 
consisted. 

In short, Professor Yanaga has made a worthy pioneer effort to sup- 
ply a good general history of modern Japan, but his book will leave 
serious students of the Far East still looking for the penetrating interpre- 
tative account they do not yet have. 

TOM C. SMITH 
Stanford University 
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National Convention 


The 1950 National Convention of Phi Alpha Theta is being held at 
the Hotel Sheraton in Chicago, December 26 through gg. A full program 
has been prepared, although not so full but to permit the delegates and 
other Phi Alpha Theta members to attend some of the sessions of the 
American Historical Association meeting at the Hotel Stevens, December 
28 to go, and to sightsee in Chicago. This should be the largest and most 
successful convention our fraternity has yet held. 

Highlights of the Convention include the presidential address by 
Dr. C. Gregory Crampton at the banquet on December 27; a luncheon 
talk by Dr. Dexter Perkins of the University of Rochester on December 
28; and a talk by Dr. Conyers Read, former president of the American 
Historical Association and a national honorary member of Phi Alpha 
Theta, at breakfast on December 29. The academic side of the Conven- 
tion will feature a session on the afternoon of December 27, at which 
time three delegates will present scholarly papers in various fields of 
history to the Convention audience. On the morning of December 27, 
Professors W. Turrentine Jackson of the University of Chicago and Oscar 
Winther of the University of Indiana will lead a panel discussion on a 
subject of interest to young historians. The business sessions will be con- 
cerned with the future program of the fraternity and will include, among 
other things, the reports of the committees on revision of the ritual and 
revision of the constitution which were appointed at the last biennial 
convention. 

It is hoped that the attendance at the Convention will be swelled 
far beyond the number of delegates by other interested members of Phi 
Alpha Theta who may find it possible to be in Chicago during the period 
of the Convention. All members of Phi Alpha Theta are warmly urged 
to be present. 


New Chapters 


Since our last issue went to press, we have added eight new chapters 
to our fraternity roll. This brings the number at present to 93. 

Gamma Xi (Utica College of Syracuse University, Utica, New York) 
was installed on March go, 1950, by Dr. A. P. Watts, National Vice- 
President. He was assisted by Dr. Glenn Thompson (Gamma, University 
of Pennsylvania), who is also a member of the new chapter. 

Gamma Omicron (Hope College, Holland, Michigan) was installed 
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on May 3, 1950, by Dr. Harold Field (Alpha Phi, Michigan State Col- 
lege), assisted by other members of that chapter and by Dr. Ella Hawkin- 
son, member of Phi (University of Minnesota) and chairman of the 
department of history at Hope College. 

Gamma Pi (University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio) was in- 
stalled on May 12, 1950, by Dr. Lowell Ragatz, National Honorary 
Member, and members of Zeta (Ohio State University), assisted by Dr. 
George Engberg of Phi (University of Minnesota) and a charter member 
of the new chapter. Dr. Engberg was also a charter member of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota chapter. 

Gamma Rho (University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas) was installed 
on May 12, 1950, by Dr. Dudley T. Cornish, National Councillor, and 
members of Lambda (Kansas State Teachers College). They were also 
assisted by two members of Beta Epsilon (University of Colorado), Dr. 
Paul Gerhard, of the University of Wichita faculty, and Frances Dotzour, 
a public school teacher in Wichita. 

Gamma Sigma (Georgetown College, Georgetown, Kentucky) was 
installed on May 27, 1950, by Dr. Reginald McGrane, member of Gamma 
Pi (University of Cincinnati) and chairman of the department of history 
at Cincinnati. He was assisted by other members of the Gamma Pi chap- 
ter. 

Gamma Tau (Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri) was installed 
on May 27, 1950, by Dr. William J. Hamilton (Alpha Epsilon, Southeast 
Missouri State College), an alumnus of Westminster, and Dr. U. R. Pugh 
(Beta Gamma, William Jewell College), faculty adviser of that chapter, 
assisted by several other members of the Beta Gamma chapter. 

Gamma Upsilon (Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio) was installed on June 5, 1950, by Dr. Andrew J. Townsend (Alpha 
Kappa, University of Toledo), assisted by members of Alpha Kappa and 
by Dr. John Oglevee (Zeta, Ohio State University), member of the his- 
tory department at Bowling Green. 

Gamma Phi (Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico, San German, 
Puerto Rico) was installed on September 6, 1950, by Mr. Ricardo E. 
Alegrai, president of Beta Delta (University of Puerto Rico), assisted by 
Dr. Enrique Lugo-Silva (Zeta, Ohio State University and past president 
of Sigma, University of New Mexico), and also by Jane Toth (Upsilon, 
Waynesburg College). Both Dr. Lugo-Silva and Dr. Toth are members 
of the new chapter. 


Chapter News 


Beta chapter (University of Pittsburgh) held its spring initiation 
and banquet at the Faculty Club, University of Pittsburgh, on May 24, 
1950. The speaker on this occasion was Dr. N. A. N. Cleven, National 
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Honorary President and a founding member of Phi Alpha Theta. Sum- 
mer initiation took place on July 28, 1950, at the Stephen Foster 
Memorial. Following the initiation a tea for history majors was held 
at Dr. John Oliver’s home. Stanton C. Belfour, Executive Secretary of 
the Pittsburgh Foundation, spoke on “Pittsburgh Philanthropy” at the 
tea. 

Kappa chapter (Muhlenberg College) held two initiation meetings 
during the year. Chapter activities have included several discussion 
meetings, at one of which the group heard an address by Mr. Dennis C. 
Kurjack, a National Park Service historian stationed at Hopewell Village. 
Mr. Kurjack spoke on opportunities for employment for historians in 
the National Park Service. The chapter’s annual spring banquet was held 
on May 12. Professor George D. Harmon, a member of Alpha Alpha 
chapter and head of the department of history and government at Lehigh 
University, spoke to the chapter on this occasion on “American Foreign 
Policy.” Throughout the year Kappa chapter has participated in the col- 
lege programs sponsored for schools in the Philadelphia area by the 
Philadelphia Council for World Affairs and has sent delegates to a 
number of model UN sessions. At the June graduation David N. Allo- 
way was awarded the chapter’s prize of $10 for the best research paper. 
His topic was “Napoleon’s Diplomatic Failures.” At the same time Henry 
Northington won the prize established by the Liberty Bell chapter of the 
DAR for the best paper written in American history, his paper being 
entitled “The Underground Railroad in Doylestown.” Northington has 
further distinguished himself by being awarded a three-year scholarship 
to the law school of Washington and Lee University, where he is enroll- 
ing this fall. 

Sigma chapter (University of New Mexico) sponsored a contest 
offering cash prizes of $15, $10, and $5, respectively, for the three best 
term papers submitted in history courses during the spring semester of 
1950. The winners were Miss Beverly Ream, for a paper entitled “Lo- 
renzo Valla, the Forgotten Man,” Mr. Garza, for a paper on Erasmus, 
and Mr. Warren Kiefer. So successful was this contest, that Sigma chap- 
ter plans to make an annual event of it. In addition, plans are under 
way to print papers winning the first prize as examples of quality per- 
formance for the benefit of students generally. 

Omega chapter (Gettysburg College) had its annual historical tour 
and picnic on May 10, going to Fort McHenry in Baltimore and subse- 
quently to the home of George Bingham at Taneytown, Maryland, for 
the picnic. Members of the chapter who graduated in June, 1950, and 
who plan to enroll in graduate school are the following: George C. Bing- 
ham, Columbia University; Fraser K. Cameron, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege; Richard R. Schantz, The Johns Hopkins University; William H. 
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Sperry, Duke University; and Charles L. Venable, the University of 
Chicago. 

Alpha Theta (Hofstra College, Hempstead, New York) reports that 
its regular monthly meetings, highlighted by informal talks on historical 
subjects by chapter members or outside speakers, have been well at- 
tended. Special meetings were held to draw up a chapter constitution. 
The spring initiation was marked by the use of choir gowns by the 
“spirits,” adding to the dignity and decorum of the occasion. The chap- 
ter’s spring activities culminated in the annual banquet, which was highly 
successful. More than sixty people were present, including a gratifyingly 
large number of old-timers. The new chapters officers were installed at 
the banquet, and a check was made out to the National Secretary-Treas- 
urer for the adoption of a needy child under the Save-a-Child plan. 
Professor Wesley Frank Craven of New York University was the guest 
speaker on this occasion. 

Alpha Xi (Westminster College, Erie, Pennsylvania) held its spring 
initiation ceremony on April 27. Dr. Bliss, professor at the University of 
Pittsburgh, was speaker, and the new officers were installed. Some mem- 
bers of the chapter accompanied Dr. Alice K. Schuster, faculty adviser, to 
the Founder’s Day Dinner, held May 12 at the University of Pittsburgh, 
in order to hear Dr. N. A. N. Cleven speak to the Beta chapter. On May 
13 the chapter had a very pleasant as well as educational trip to Am- 
bridge, Pennsylvania. Here they visited the Old Economy settlement 
formerly used by the Harmony Society. 

Beta Beta (Stanford University) held a meeting during the summer 
of 1950 to initiate new members. At that time the chapter decided to 
publicize its annual contest in historical research more extensively and 
to divide its annual $100 prize equally between a graduate and an under- 
graduate in order to encourage more undergraduate participation. Beta 
Beta has also donated $100 for the purchase of historical books by the 
Stanford University Library. On August 5, 1950, Beta Beta was joint host 
with the Institute of American History at a garden tea held at the home 
of Dr. Edgar E. Robinson, director of the institute and chairman of the 
Stanford department of history. The Institute of American History is 
host each summer to many teachers and educators who meet on the 
Stanford campus in conference with outstanding historians. This summer 
the chief speakers included Luther Evans, Librarian of Congress and a 
former Stanford student and faculty member, Dr. William T. Hutchin- 
son, visiting professor from the University of Chicago and chairman of 
the department of history there, and Dr. August C. Krey, visiting pro 
fessor from the University of Minnesota and chairman of the department 
of history at that institution. Round-table discussions followed the pre- 
sentation of papers at the various sessions. The papers presented by 
Professors Hutchinson and Krey are printed in this issue of Tus 
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News Section 


Histor1AN. Robert Butow, a graduate student at Stanford, has won a 
Rotary International Fellowship. He is spending the year, 1950-51, 
studying United States-Japanese relations at Tokyo University in Japan. 

Beta Epsilon (University of Colorado) held a picnic on July 29, 
1950, in honor of René Albrecht-Carrie, associate professor of history, 
Columbia University, and Avery Craven, professor of history, University 
of Chicago, who were visiting faculty for the summer at the University 
of Colorado. During May Beta Epsilon sponsored an essay contest open 
to any person on campus who desired to submit a paper on any historical 
subject and offered a $25 prize for the winning paper. The winning 
paper, “An Early History of Saguache (Colorado),” was written by 
George Woodard, a senior in the College of Arts and Sciences. The 
month of May was also highlighted by the annual spring banquet, which 
was attended by more than sixty people. President Robert L. Stearns of 
the University of Colorado was the guest speaker. Other guests included 
Dr. Arthur F. Zimmerman, past president of Phi Alpha Theta and chair- 
man of the National Advisory Committee, Dr. Reynolds of the Colorado 
State College of Education, and officers of the Iota chapter (Colorado 
State College of Education). Beta Epsilon has begun a scrap book in 
which to record the activities of the chapter and the achievements of its 
members. 

Beta Kappa (San Diego State College) reports that Don Barnhart, 
charter member of Beta Kappa, has received his master’s degree from 
the University of Chicago for a thesis entitled “Development of Surface 
Transportation in Colombia, 1820-1940.” Rotary International Founda- 
tion has awarded Mr. Barnhart one of the twenty-six fellowships granted 
to graduate students of twenty-six countries for the school year 1950-51. 
He will study the transportation and economic development of Colombia 
during the period, 1920-1950, at the Universidad Nacional at Bogota. 
Miriam Menchaca, president of Beta Kappa, was the ranking honor stu- 
dent at the June Commencement at San Diego State College. Her 
achievement is the traditional American triumph of “virtue over adver- 
sity,” for during what would have been her normal high school years 
Miss Menchaca was behind the Japanese lines in the Philippines, jump- 
ing from jungle to cave with Filipino guerrillas in the heroic struggle 
to save the islands from the invaders. After the war she came to San 
Diego, standardized her high school free-lancing in 1947 at Stephen 
Watts Kearney High School in Linda Vista, and entered San Diego 
State College in 1948. Ben F. Dixon, founding president of Beta Kappa, 
received in July a check for $1000 from M. René Colimon, First Secre- 
tary of the Haitian Embassy, for the first prize in the Haitian historical 
€ssay contest sponsored by the Haitian government among college stu- 
dents of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the United States. The cash award 
was in lieu of a two-week’s tour of Haiti as the special guest of the 
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President of that country. Mr. Dixon was also recently appointed Cura- 
tor of the Junipero Serra Museum and the San Diego Historical Society 
by Dr. A. P. Nasatir, chairman of the department of history at San 
Diego State and National Councillor of Phi Alpha Theta. President 
Hepner of San Diego State College announced at the Commencement 
exercises on June 10 the creation of a $4000 history scholarship fund by 
Colonel and Mrs. Ken W. Stott. The interest on this amount is to be 
awarded each year to the ranking honor history student. Colonel Stott is 
an active member of the Beta Kappa chapter. 

Gamma Mu (Marietta College) reports that R. Noyes Thayer and 
Samuel B. Hackney, who graduated this June, will enter the Graduate 
School of the University of Wisconsin this fall to study history, and 
Arthur J. Waldbusser will pursue his advanced studies at the University 
of Kentucky. James A. Runkel, also a June graduate, has accepted a po- 
sition teaching history in the Pueblo, Colorado, school system. 

Gamma Rho (University of Wichita) reports that several of its 
charter members are scattering to the four winds for their graduate work. 
John Eiklor is now in Germany attending the University of Munich; 
Albert Castel is at the University of Wisconsin; Allan Baker is at Colum- 
bia University; and John L. Rydjord is at the University of Colorado. 
Ellis Hawley, who graduated summa cum laude in the class of 1950, has 
received a scholarship in history at the University of Kansas, where he 
will do his graduate work. Of the other charter members, two are work- 
ing in the University library, two are completing their undergraduate 
studies, and four are enrolled in the Graduate School at the University 
of Wichita. 


Personal 


Dr. and Mrs. Glenn B. Hawkins, longtime members of Nu (Okla- 
homa A. and M. College), recently left on a year’s world tour and will 
visit various European, African, Near and Far East countries. While in 
India, they will be the guests of Prime Minister and Mrs. Nehru. 

Mr. Noel L. Leathers, Secretary-Treasurer of Nu for the past year, 
has been awarded a scholarship for graduate work at the University of 
Bern, Switzerland, for the 1950-51 school year. 

Basil L. Crapster, instructor at Gettysburg College, received his 
Ph.D. degree from Harvard University in June. 

Dr. O. A. Hilton, faculty adviser of Nu chapter at Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, will serve as president of the Oklahoma Association of Col- 
lege History Professors during the 1950-51 school year. 

Dr. Richard W. Smith (Zeta, Ohio State University) has accepted 
an instructorship in history at Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio. 
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News Section 


Professor Guy R. Donnell, following completion of his doctorate at 
the University of Texas, has returned to the faculty of Oklahoma A. and 
M. College and to Nu chapter. His dissertation was entitled ‘United 
State Intervention in Mexico, 1915.” 

George A. Frykman (Beta Beta, Stanford University), instructor in 
history at Stanford for the past year, has been appointed an instructor 
in history and political science at Washington State College. 

John M. Berutti (Beta Beta, Stanford University) has been appoint- 
ed an instructor in history and political science at San Jose State College. 

Professor Harold J. Grimm (Zeta, Ohio State University) was visit- 
ing professor of history at San Diego State College during the summer 
of 1950. 

Dr. William L. Young (Zeta, Ohio State University) has been ap- 
pointed instructor in history at Bethany College, Bethany, West Virginia. 

Dr. Roy Muse (Beta Beta, Stanford University), an instructor at 
Washington State College, is teaching at the University of Washington 
for the summer and fall quarters of 1950 while Professor Max Savelle is 
doing research in Paris. 

Miss Aida Raquel Caro Costas, former president of Beta Delta 
chapter at the University of Puerto Rico, has been promoted from in- 
structor in history to auxiliary professor in history at the University of 
Puerto Rico. She has also been granted a special leave of absence to act 
as Director of the Inter-American Office at San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

Dr. Paul A. Varg (Zeta, Ohio State University) taught at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia during the summer session of 1950. 

The June issue of The Fraternity Month carried an interesting 
article on Phi Alpha Theta, including photographs of four national offi- 
cers. 

Dr. Frederick Jackson, member of Gamma (University of Pennsyl- 
vania) and charter member of Gamma Mu (Marietta College), where he 
served as faculty adviser, has accepted a position as instructor in history 
at the University of Illinois. 

Dr. Vincent P. Carosso (Chi, University of California), formerly at 
San Jose State College, has accepted an appointment to the history faculty 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

Dr. Lowell J. Ragatz, chairman of the department of history at Ohio 
State University, was elected a national honorary member of Phi Alpha 
Theta on May 19 by vote of the National Council. The certificate of 
membership was presented at the annual banquet of the Zeta chapter. 
Dr. Ragatz is an authority on Caribbean history and British colonial 
policy and has served as editor of the American Historical Association 
publications, 1929-42. An article by Dr. Ragatz, “Facilities for Research in 
History in Washington,” appears in this issue of THe HisTortAn. 

William R. Reynolds and Myron H. Luke, both members of the 
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history department at Hofstra College and members of Alpha Theta 
chapter (Hofstra), received their Ph. D. degrees in June. 

Erma L. Reid, president of Mu (Arkansas State Teachers College) 
in 1948-49 and delegate to the 1948 national convention, received her 
M. A. degree in Speech from Northwestern University in June, 1950. 

Dr. N. Andrew N. Cleven, founder and Honorary President of Phi 
Alpha Theta, spent May to December, 1949, doing research in the 
Archives of Hawaii, Honolulu, on the foreign relations of the Kame- 
hamehas. He is writing a volume on Robert Crichton Wyllie, who was 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Kingdom of Hawaii from 1845 to 1865. 
Dr. Cleven delivered the address at the Founder’s Day Dinner of Beta 
(University of Pittsburgh) chapter on May 12, 1950. His subject was 
“Wyllie of Hawaii: Apostle of a Lost Cause.” Dr. Cleven is preparing a 
history of Phi Alpha Theta for publication next spring. It will be called 
Thirty Years of Phi Alpha Theta, 1921-1951. There is no history of Phi 
Alpha Theta other than two articles in THe Historian (Spring, 1941), 
one by Dr. Cleven on the first ten years, and one by Dr. Zimmerman on 
the second ten years. 

Amos Simpson (Alpha), graduate assistant in history, 1949-50, at the 
University of Arkansas, will continue his graduate work at the University 
of California. 

Louis A. R. Yates, assistant professor of history at Bradley University, 
Peoria, Illinois, has been awarded the degree of doctor of philosophy by 
the University of Southern California. Dr. Yates is faculty adviser for 
Gamma Beta chapter at Bradley. 

Dr. David Latimer (Zeta, Ohio State University) has accepted a 
position in history at Denison University for 1950-51. 

Dr. Dwight L. Smith, instructor at Ohio State University, has been 
appointed part-time research historian at the Ohio Archeological and His- 
torical Society. 

Leroy H. Fischer and George E. Lewis have been promoted to asso- 
ciate professors of history at Oklahoma A. and M. College. 

The University of Pennsylvania (Gamma) announces the appoint- 
ments of Thomas C. Cochran of New York University as professor of the 
history of the people of the United States; of K. M. Setton of the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba as Henry Charles Lea associate professor of medieval 
history; and of G. Marshail Dill of Stanford as assistant professor of 
modern European history. 

John C. Miller, formerly of Bryn Mawr, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of American colonial history at Stanford University, and R. K. 
Snyder, associate professor of history, has been appointed the new di- 
rector of admissions. 

Everett Walters of Ohio State University and John F. Ramsey of the 
University of Alabama taught in the summer school at Whittier College. 
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News Section 


Obituaries 


Dr. Frank Edgar Melvin, professor of history at the University of 
Kansas and member of Alpha Omicron chapter, died on March 19, 1950, 
at the age of sixty-eight. Dr. Melvin received his doctorate from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1913 and had taught at the universities of 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, and Cornell before coming to Kansas. His disser- 
tation was published under the title, Napoleon’s Navigation System (New 
York, 1919). 

Dr. Alfred Henry Sweet, Linn Professor of History and chairman of 
the department of history at Washington and Jefferson College, died at 
his home in Washington, Pennsylvania, on April 22, 1950, at the age of 
fifty-nine. Dr. Sweet received his Ph. D. degree from Cornell University 
in 1917. Prior to coming to Washington and Jefferson in 1925, he had 
taught briefly at Hobart College, Cornell University, University of Colo- 
rado, Washington University, and St. Lawrence University. Dr. Sweet is 
known particularly for his textbook in English history among his numer- 
ous publications. He was a charter member of Alpha Sigma chapter of 
Phi Alpha Theta and faculty adviser to that chapter. 

Dr. Dixon Wecter, professor of history at the University of California 
and member of Chi chapter, died on June 24, 1950, at the age of forty- 
four. Dr. Wecter had taught at the University of Denver, University of 
Colorado, University of California at Los Angeles, had been visiting pro- 
fessor at the University of Sydney, Australia, Director of Research at the 
Huntington Library at San Marino, California, and at the time of his 
death was Margaret Byrne Professor of American History at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. He was the author of several outstand- 
ing books, including Saga of American Society, The Hero in America, 
When Johnny Comes Marching Home, and Age of the Great Depression. 
Custodian of the Mark Twain papers, he was working on a definitive life 
of Twain at the time of his death. The News Editor, who was collaborat- 
ing on western aspects of Twain's biography, attests that Dr. Wecter was 
one of the most brilliant historians and literary critics of his generation, 
a scholar whose loss will be felt most keenly. 


New Members 


Alpha (University of Arkansas), January 12, 1950: Jack Stokes Bal- 
lard, John L. Bryant, Amos E. Simpson, Leon Moss, Jr., Peggy Lou 
Williams, Harlin Jackson Perryman, Marguerite Eleanor Morris. 

Beta (University of Pittsburgh), May 12, 1950: Warren S. Barnes, 
Robert G. Conrad, Edward Everett, Gertrude Foner, Abram J. Foster, 
Louis M. Gaul, Gloria C. Hertz, Lilian W. Jevon, Robert Kaufman, 
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Bernard McGowan, Joseph W. Moore, Roger D. O’Connor, Iva R. 
Parkas, Reba M. Smith. 

July 28, 1950: Lavinia H. Atkinson, Mary Patricia Cleary, Robert 
R. Harper, Raymond J. Hornak, Rudolph Kosiba, Warren J. McDan- 
nell, Hazel Ann Maurhoff, Roy W. Riehl, J. Lloyd Root, Robert Stern, 
James B. Warden, Ross A. Webb, Thomas D. Wade. 

Gamma (University of Pennsylvania), April 19, 1950: Jean Abrams, 
Ella Jane Batiste, Carl H. Bock, Jr., William Boyd, Harvey G. Cox, Jr., 
Caryl A. Daly, Wallace Evan Davies, Marshall Dill, Jr., Estelle B. 
Greenwald, Virginia Hedges Matzke, William Wayne Jones, George S. 
Knieriemen, Jr., George D. McCune, Elizabeth McDonough, Joy Meyers, 
William T. Moore, Curtis R. Reitz, Warren Shafer, Arlen Specter, 
Wilbur N. Steltzer, Jr. 

Epsilon (University of Illinois), May 27, 1950: Robert E. Palmer, 
George Henry Lobdell, Jr. 

Zeta (Ohio State University), May 19, 1950: James D. Oglevee, Karl 
H. Scholl, Lillian Brenig Silver, Richard Williams Smith, Royal Desmer 
Frey, Paul Miller Gentsel, Jr., Nessie Hirschsprung, Simon Korczowski, 
Mary Maerean, Grant Mitchell, Robert J. Moss. 

Eta (Southern Methodist University), March 26, 1950: Wayne A. 
Alvord, Marion F. Cooper, Elinor W. Criswell, Allen Aney Dial, Alta 
Jeanne Drake, Helen J. Ellard, Clair R. Gorman, William P. Gowler, 
David Glenn Hunt, John T. Johnson, Julie Aden McQuillen, Lloyd 
Wesley Perkins, Robert S. Pool, Charles Edward Shedd, Jr., Henry Gib- 
son Trent, Jr., William John Wacker. 

Iota (Colorado State College of Education, Greeley), June 3, 1950: 
Lester H. Sheplor, Richard J. Riley. 

Kappa (Muhlenberg College), Oct. 13, 1949: Robert C. Neubauer. 

March 2, 1950: John H. Christman, Henry E. Johnson. 

May 11, 1950: Donald Richard Klenk, E. Richard Shaddinger, John 
Henry Stadtlander, Jr., Walter William Schray, Jr. 

Lambda (Kansas State Teachers College), May 17, 1950: Mrs. Ruth 
Biles, Howard E. Cunningham, David L. Christie, Martha Lee Huston, 
Tom R. Sewell, Wayne Arthur Shireman, James A. Wilson, Joe M. 
Taylor. 

July 25, 1950: Thomas J. Boyd, Frank R. Graham, Thurston 
Maurice Graham, William R. Holt, George E. Hudiburg, Robert M. 
Tollman, Willis R. Young. 

Mu (Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway), October 20, 1949: 
Henry Lee, Warren Mark Johnson, John Daniel Wade. 

March 29, 1950: Chester Garfield Rider, Oliver H. Burke, Virginia 
Gay Miller, Thomas Hugh Moore, Paul N. Makabe, Jimmie Nell Proc- 
tor, Rachel Wood, Ima Lea Vickers, Vida Day. 

April 20, 1950: Ralph Lindsey McCoy, William A. Redman, Jr. 
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July 5, 1950: Carroll Adams, Bonnie Marie Brinkley, Robert C. Gray, 
Sr., Ada E. Harrington. 

Nu (Oklahoma A. and M. College), February 15, 1950: James W. 
Wilson, Clyde A. Wheeler, Jr., George Williams, Ben Lynn Dillard, 
Harold V. Sare. 

May 8, 1950: Andrew H. Tseu, Wayne E. Schooley, Delbert W. 
Staude, J. C. Lynn, Morris G. Gray, Gilbert Lowell French, Robert 
William Jacob. 

Xi (University of Southern California), May 19, 1950: Glenn War- 
ren Price, Edward A. Watson, Robert W. Caveney, Coleman Balisok, 
Robert Charles Donaldson, Eugene Robert Hinksten, F. Burke Sheeran, 
Sanford V. Smith, Bernard Kravitz, Dare Townsend Rowland, Larry C. 
White. 

Pi (Northwestern State College, Louisiana) July 20, 1950: Mrs. Al- 
verna Carlock Dockens, Mary Alice Driscoll, Louis Rains. 

Sigma (University of New Mexico) May 19, 1950: John E. Long- 
hurst, David V. McKibbin, Olga Bachicha, Paul Baez, John Barrow, 
Michael A. Charles, Lon T. Cole, James Elam, Florentine Garza, Lila 
Glass, Jesse Hagy, Ramon Huerta, Pierce Johnson, Thomas McLaugh- 
| lin, Grace Nichols, Richard Ouderkirk, Beverly Ann Ream, James L. 
— Oxford, Anne Riley, Carroll Riley, Patricia Richardson, Jean Schmechel, 
‘ Mary Severns, Playford Thorson, David Tweet, Mary Wysocki. 
| § Upsilon (Waynesburg College), May 2, 1950: C. Joan Hathaway, 
' Stephen F. Duke, Glenn R. Toothman. 

Phi (University of Minnesota), May 22, 1950: Richard Joseph 
Novak, Solomon J. Minsberg, Lowden A. Schlagel, Robert W. Lindvall, 
Richard James Oman, Kenneth A. Johnson, David A. Hagen, Milton 
J. Hughes, Norris Arthur Bleyhl, Lawrence Vincent Ryan. 

Chi (University of California), May 19, 1949: Roland E. Duncan. 
n & May 12, 1950. Edgar H. Andrews, Werner T. Angress, Louis H. 

a Banker, James Hine Belote, William Milton Belote, Robert Louis Ben- 
h son, Lucille Terry Birnbaum, Harvard William Breatt, Lydus H. Buss, 
Shirley C. Bystrom, Forrest P. Conner, Harlan R. Crippen, Martha W. 
Dixon, Alton Stewart Donnelly, Beverly Ann Doran, William Edward 
Dowling, Alice M. Fracaro, George T. Frick, Corinne Lathrop Gilb, 
Ynez Haase, Frederick Atwood Hagar, Nicholas Perkins Hardeman, 
Carroll Edwin Harrington, Frank D. Healy, Douglas C. Hebb, Charles 
A. Henry, Franklin B. Holder, Jr., Holway Roy Jones, Eugene Edward 
Kerrick, Jr., Renee Mary Elizabeth Kimber, Willa Dorothea Klug, Con- 
stance Evelyn Lee, Robert L. Ling, Elsie B. Lipset, Jung-Pang Lo, 
Samuel T. McCall, Clement T. McGuire, William L. Magnusson, Frank 
cc ff S. Melvin, Charlotte Oakes, John William Patton, Jr., Mario Rodriguez, 

: Donald Harold Rose, David J. Rutherford, Grover Sales, Jr., Julian 
Edwin Schofield, Kenneth Bruce Shover, Mary Wall Small, Daniel 
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Malloy Smith, Warren W. Smith, Jr., Thomas E. Smuck, Arthur V. 
Socher, Ronald Albert Urquhart, Van der Veer Varner, Franklin Whit- 
tlesey Wallin, Elizabeth Benett Wentworth, Robert J. Wilde, Naathan 
Z. Wolfson, Quentin Everly Wright. 

Psi (Kent State University), February 13, 1950: Charles Franklin 
Taylor, Virginia C. Horn, Raymond Hickerson, Irene Louise Rozzo, 
Arnold William Chambers, Marion Kavantanes, William F. Bruggemier, 
Sue Liebermann, Mary Ellen Harwell, John Robert Kelton, Richard F. 
Mihaleye, Bernard J. Silk, Richard Thompson, Margaret Anne Martin, 
James Vangilder, Forest E. Abbuhl. 

May 31, 1950: Sam LeLes, Lenore Harriet Rees, Shikley Ruth Drake, 
Joseph S. Miller, Albert Edward Misenko, Duane P. Payne, Darrell E. 
White, Thomas Smith, Viola J. Kaipainen, Rudy S. Comstock, Ruth 
Lois Gerdon, Stanley Orwin Killingsworth, Leon Soutierre Marshall, 
Ethel Jean Thom, Walter Lawrence Musil, Donald E. Srail, Florence 
Louise Howard. 

Omega (Gettysburg College), March go, 1950: Virginia Decker, Eu- 
gene Weant Stambaugh, David W. Longacre, William Ray Rock. 

Alpha Alpha (Lehigh University), May 19, 1950: George Anthony 
La Sasso, Henry C. Needles, Julius L. F. Tomaselli, Justin K. McCarthy, 
Forrest Grim Shaeffer, Dallas S. Graber. 

Alpha Beta (Wooster College), February 9, 1950: Jane Abell, Dor- 
othy Daw, William F. McKee, Clarence Slemboski, Earl Swick, Ann Wil- 
loughby. 

Alpha Gamma (Bucknell University), March 26, 1950: Betty Jane 
Chance, Harvey Hamilton Bush, Gwenn Abrahamson, Deane Cameron 
Frank, Dorothy Ann James, Morris Kagan, Ernest J. Kessler, R. Emory 
Smith, Jr., Norman M. Yoffe. 

April 14, 1950: William E. Wainwright, Jr., Lois Jane Dial, Joseph 
Ingrassia. 

Alpha Delta (Marquette University), April 16, 1950: Rev. G. Huger, 
S. J., Janice Mannix, Gregory Speltz, Floyd E. Tarbert, Richard D. 
Younger. 

Alpha Epsilon (Southeast Missouri State College), April 26, 1950: 
Glenn E. Porter, Gerald E. Gilman, Samuel Lamborn Famous, Charles 
Morgan Miller, William Felix Halcomb, Charles Leroy Brame, Dewey 
Lee Griddle, Daniel Elmer Seibert, Marvin L. Atwood, Roy R. Grind- 
staff, Fred B. Goodwin, William Hall Hatch. 

Alpha Zeta (John B. Stetson University), May 2, 1950: Della Sue 
Decker, Richard Woodrow Warner, Bobby Lamar Christie, Ullila Ann 
Treon, Peter Thomas Ribaudo, Roy Melton Frye. 

Alpha Eta (Upsala College), November 6, 1949: Leslie Forsberg, 
Lorraine Batler, Irving Bloom, Lawrence Herman Beck, John F. Mc- 
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Gahey, Rosina M. Walter, Joseph Bilanin, Jr., Sue Carter Maloney, 
Richard Marashlian. 

April 30, 1950: Richard B. Ripley, Allen Thomas Short, Kenneth 
Lewis Sklar. 

Alpha Theta (Hofstra College), March 29, 1950: Joy V. M. Davis, 
James L. Guernsey, Lorenzo Frederick Hagglund, Donald S. Kellermann, 
Randolph J. Hernandez, Lawrence E. Patterson, Arthur W. Rathje, 
Lois F. Robinson, Norman C. Sommerhoff, Selma C. Turkish. 

Alpha Iota (University of Nevada), April 20, 1950: Raymond G. 
Aiazzi, Lorne S. Black, William G. Bowden, Guy F. Cardinalli, Gerald 
L. Clay, Joyce A. Cliff, Ayfer Derbil, Mary Ann Douglass, Doris Ann 
Dyer, Fay Elaine Fryberger, Norma Smith Gregory, H. Arlene Jensen, 
Howard E. Levinson, Bebe Ann Moore, Edith M. Moore, Marvin Lynne 
Moss, Jane Ray, Leslie L. Ray, Jean C. Rhodehamel, John Thomas Ross, 
Mary Louise Sewell, Velva Clare Trulove. 

Alpha Kappa (University of Toledo), May 17, 1950: John M. I. 
Chavis, Donald Seeman, Dorothy Mary Saloff. 

Alpha Lambda (North Texas State College), July 11, 1950: Mrs. 
Burch M. Avis, Lottie Burr, Lucille Flowers, Frank Hall Gafford, Mrs. 
Mabel C. Keller, Enos Lumpkin, Nova Mayo, Lee Etta McAdams, Mrs. 
E. P. McAfee, Mrs. Amy L. Porter, Anna Powell, James Herbert Trietsch, 
Mrs. Mary Louise Woodruff. 

Alpha Mu (City College of New York), March 23, 1950: Irwin Philip 
Underweiser, Marvin Lieberman, Josef Griliches, Ronald Price, Frank 
1. Stern, Sanford Socolow, Elliot Birnbaum. 

Alpha Nu (Henderson State Teachers College), November 15, 1949: 
Phy!lis Jean Mabrey. 

April 12, 1950: Afton E. Bradshaw, William G. Sadler, Mary Frances 
Rushing, Wanda Ross, J. Kendall Hoggard, Wilbur William Pennington, 
Otho H. Wilkerson, Carl Ivar Olson. 

Alpha Xi (Westminster College, Pennsylvania), April 27, 1950: 
Harty King Bell, Frank L. Jones, Jr., Donald Jack Moore, Gerald A. 
Tallarico, David Alan Williams, Barbara Hastings DeWees. 

Alpha Omicron (University of Kansas), May 16, 1950: Ann Frances 
Ackerman, William H. Cape, Barbara Anne Cleaves, Leland A. Cokey, 
Ernest W. Dewey, Kenneth F. Dolan, David Corbin Gagliardo, Guy L. 
Goodwin, Frank Hancks, Jack Hines, Clifford R. Holland, Jr., Robert L. 
Itschner, Joseph L. Merritt, Vada L. Reida, Richard W. Stavely, John 
Robert Vignery, Rita Carolyn Weigand. 

August 1, 1950: Robert W. Foard. 

Alpha Rho (University of Utah), May 26, 1950: John G. Church, 
Austin Marcus Drumm, Sheldon C. Henderson, Newell C. Remington, 
Herbert J. Dickson, Henry Sigurd Nygaard, Grenville H. Gibbs, Patricia 
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Pingree, Erwin L. Dalton, Howard Lloyd Murphy, George W. Rollins, 
Woodruff C. Thomson, Alexander A. Palamiotis, Vern L. Bullough. 

Alpha Sigma (Washington and Jefferson College), April 19, 1950: 
Eric J. Curtis, R. James Podboy, Kenneth Raymond McAdoo. 

Alpha Tau (Winthrop College), April 26, 1950: Frances Martha 
Greene. 

Alpha Upsilon (Temple University), April 19, 1950: Ernest G. 
Budwig, Herbert Young, S. Gordon Elkins, Bernard S. Stern, Michael 
John Lewchuk, George W. Byrne, Lois Jeanne McCartney, Mary Joyce 
Biehn, Sharley May Krusen, Ruth Anne Knapp, Philip Francis Gray, 
Van N. Dalhouse, James Edward Hartnett, Joseph Andrew Luger, Jr., 
Ronald T. Guinan, Paul Bernstein, Lorna J. Herman, Jack Richard 
Bershad, Sheldon Rappaport. 

Alpha Phi (Michigan State College), February 21, 1950: Rosalind 
Bleiler, John Bruff, Suzanne Howe, John Bohnstedt. 

Alpha Chi (Cedar Crest College), May 8, 1950: Lucy Jane Tenaglia, 
Carolyn Martin, Louise C. Ritter, Barbara Alice Lissner. 

Alpha Psi (Muskingum College), May 11, 1950: Virginia Lister, 
Barbara Fleming, James Granitsas, Eileen McClintock, David D. Burks. 

Beta Alpha (University of Texas), April 4, 1950: Edgar R. Talley, 
Bobby R. Inman, Fred A. Rothberger, George Patrick Germany, Alice 
Marian McMurry, Walter Lee Brown, Minnie Shlipak, Margaret Swick- 
heimer, Floyd F. Ewing, Jr., Oliver M. Refsell, Heinz Ulrich, Jr., Horace 
N. Harris, Alice Lorraine Dwyer, Darlyne Raynel Doughtie, John F. 
Luzader, Jay Max, Charles A. Bacarisse, James Carl Jenkins, Ralph H. 
White, Fred H. Sanner, Geraldine D. Jenkins, Joseph Albert Brackett, 
William F. Fleming, George Glenn Billings, Mrs. Madree Trahan, 
Marilyn Brunt Oliver, Willie Anna Hartsell, Joe Pate Smyer, Robert J. 
Amundson. 

Dec. 19, 1949: Jack A. Haddick. 

Beta Beta (Stanford University), July 27, 1950: Lindley S. Allen, 
Paul Raymond Baker, Amin Banani, Paul Chandler Bates, Joseph E. 
Clark, Ronald F. Drew, Jerome Sanford Fink, Leonard Foster Gardner, 
Ralph H. Grebmeier, Gabriel Jackson, Allan H. Kittell, Jerry A. O’Cal- 
laghan, E. Courtney Prettyman, Barbara J. Worl, Richard L. Wysong. 

Beta Gamma (William Jewell College), May 8, 1950: Therese F. 
Barbier, Carl S. Berndt, Dwight Reed Crane, Joe Dean Dameron, 
Harold Searcy, Frank J. Wood, Jr., Helen Frances Woodruff. 

Beta Epsilon (University of Colorado), May 3, 1950: Nancy W. Ball, 
Betty McWilliams Chronis, Herbert LeRoy Haney, George E. Halpern, 
Warren Dennis Haxton, Beverly Gayle Leuts, Nona Jane Nathan, Jo- 
anna Nathan, Eric Walter Nilson, Helen Blaine Turnquist, Valerie S$. 
Smith, Sheldon Stanley Zweig. 

Beta Zeta (Otterbein College), May 11, 1950: Edward G. Rosen, 
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Thomas Alan Petrie, Ward Hoskins, James A. Stone, Wendell Joy 
Dillinger, Donald R. Baker. 

Beta Eta (Columbia College), February 7, 1950: Agnes Shulen, 
Margaret Lona Rucker, Lura Deane Manning, Betty Hunley, Cora Faye 
King, Mary Lynn Griffith. 

Beta Theta (Franklin and Marshall College), April 20, 1950: Al- 
bert E. Trieschman, Jr., Oren Thomas Eskew, James L. Crouthamel, Wil- 
liam Ferguson Bohlin. 

Beta Iota (Brigham Young University), April 26, 1950: Stanley Hall, 
Leslie S. Raty, Ronald Davis Bitton. 

Beta Kappa (San Diego State College), November 17, 1949: Alma 
Ulloa, Charles R. Webb, Jr., John W. Emrick, Harvey Leroy Prakop, 
Dorothy Bernice Faulkner, Charles G. Weedn, Manuel Ribeiro, Bar- 
bara Jean Lilley. 

April 13, 1950: Richard Max Belovich, Ward T. Donley, Donald M. 
Grugal, Helene M. Gumbel, James D. Hostetter, Evelyn Louise Kriotzer, 
Estelle M. Liles, Adare F. McAllister, Warren Holton Murphy, Milburn 
Donald Myers, Jr., Mrs. Helen L. Scantlin, William Booth Telfer, Janet 
H. Stormes, Mary Camille Thornton, Keith C. Weese, Wilton J. Owens. 

Beta Mu (University of Richmond), March 5, 1950: Clarence Lee 
Beebe, Lenore D. Greenberg, Edward Roland Boyd, Hal J. Bonney, Jr., 
Herbert F. Carter, Jr. 

Beta Xi (Lafayette College), March 24, 1950: John M. Coleman, 
Alexander M. MacColl, Henry J. Wnukowski, G. Rogers Smith, George 
Belford Sherry, Richard N. Fishbough, Emrys Pugh. 

June 6, 1950: Kenneth H. Fast, John H. Longaker, Jr., Raymond 
E. Mack, Thomas D. Bushallow, Robert C. Osborne. 

Beta Omicron (University of Alabama), May 9, 1950: Amos Reid 
Benson, Marguerite M. Trost, Merlyn Pierce Shell, Mrs. Frank Lawrence 
Owsley, William Edward Pengergrass, Frances Marie Krause, Claude 
Frank Ward, James Denton Thrasher, Conwell Axel Anderson, James 
Maurice Grimwood, Wesley Phillips Newton, Arlina Cole, Frances An- 
nette Isabelle. 

Beta Pi (Georgetown University), March 5, 1950: Ronald T. Allen, 
Robert Huntington Cahill, Michael P. Conway, William Walsh Craw- 
ford, Joseph Leo Czerniakowski, Daniel A. Degnan, James J. Doubet, 
William A. Gaynor, Eugene Matt Geiger, Anthony Harty, Robert J. 
Huber, John Francis Joyce, William Charles Kepplinger, Lawrence 
Preston Kessel, John Alanson Lucal, David H. McCabe, James M. Mc- 
Cullough, John F. Neylan, Jr., John J. O’Dowd, William A. Reckert, 
V. William Shedleski, Jr., Paul Eugene Sigmund, Jr., James B. Wilson. 

May 22, 1950: Raymond Albert Dempsey, Benjamin H. Avin, 
Thomas R. Byrne, S. J., Philip R. Collins, William F. DeMyer, John 
L. B. Higgins, Ray W. McDuffee, Charles Hayden Owens, Jr. 
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Beta Rho (Carroll College), March 9, 1950: Ann Louise Hatch, 
Thomas William Leonard, Raymond E. Anderson. 

May 11, 1950: Eugene T. Bertacchini. 

Beta Sigma (Franklin College), March 3, 1950: Margaret Williams 
Powell, Marvin E. De Boer, Doris Marie Townsend, Max E. Collier. 

March 15, 1950: John Dale Pafenberg. 

Beta Tau (Queens College), April 15, 1950: William C. Hagen. 
locher, Albert Kaufman, Remy C. Seisselin, Leon Shapiro. 

Beta Upsilon (University of North Dakota), May 9, 1950: Loretta 
Lou Ferguson, Wendell Dale Vlasin. 

Beta Phi (Monmouth College), March 27, 1949: Joyce Carlson, Don- 
ald McGaughey, William Lynch, Gordon Peterson. 

May 31, 1950: Marian Huey, Donald Ralston, Richard Robinson. 

Beta Psi (Montana State University), May 10, 1950: Kalesh T. 
Dudharkar, Scott S. Porter, Stanley E. Spangler, Robert T. Turner. 

Beta Chi (Drury College), May 24, 1950: James William Scott, Carol 
Roberts, Leonard V. Luna. 

Beta Omega (University of Maryland), March 29, 1950: Morton V. 
Malin, Joseph Martin Mehl, Jr., June Drummond Rightor, Theodore 
G. Shackley, Jr., Barbara Bing Smith, Philip F. Warner, Dale B. 
Woodburn. 

Gamma Alpha (Rutgers University), May 3, 1950: Thomas E. Addy, 
Roger Benson, C. Thomas Brennan, Jules Cohn, John H. Donnelly, 
Herbert Freeman, Stuart Goldsmith, Richard N. Hunt, Emmet McWil- 
liams, Donald H. Norman, Roger J. Kopstein. 

Gamma Beta (Bradley University), March 24, 1950: William C. 
Yates, Jack H. Eakle, Donald M. Weber. 

Gamma Gamma (Mississippi State College for Women), March 21, 
1950: Johnie Joyce Younger, Doris Ray, Rebecca Ann Garner, Bettye 
Merritt. 

Gamma Delta (Women’s College of the University of North Caro- 
lina), April 22, 1950: Coan Bell, Shirley Berger, Laurah Dobson, Eliza- 
beth Morrison Harding, Edna Lee Harper, Julia Ross Lambert, Ann 
Sharpe Lawrance, Joanne McLean, Priscilla Elizabeth Newman, Anne 
Westwood Tolar. 

Gamma Epsilon (Texas Western College), May 26, 1950: Phyllis 
Meserow, Sanford Cox, James E. Moore, John Broaddus, Alice White, 
Kathryn Alexander, Colleen Murphy, Miriam Marstan. 

Gamma Zeta (Wittenberg College), April 25, 1950: Clarence C. 
Stoughton, Willis Edward Hydaker, Dorothy Suzanne Mast, Jean Adele 
Reincke, Robert Bruce Schweikart, Emlyn J. Whilding. 

Gamma Eta (University of Florida), June 5, 1949: Renaldo J. 
Hamilton. 


Gamma Theta (University of Minnesota at Duluth), April 26, 1950: 
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John R. Boben, William E. Brajevich, Don L. Colby, Treffle Ronald 
Daniels, Robert Ernest Fischer, Edmund G. Grund, Glenn E. Heilman, 
Sadie M. Huebner, J. Evangelyn Iverson, Russell O. Mandelholm, Eu- 
gene Norlander, Dale George Walton. 

Gamma Iota (Santa Barbara College), January 11, 1950: Johnnie 
Mas MacNaughton, Helen May, Alexander Callow, Wallace Cohen. 

Gamma Lambda (College of St. Thomas), May 3, 1950: William R. 
Odean, J. Herman Schauinger, Conrad R. Case, George Ebling, Frank 
A. Flower, Edward J. Foley. 

Gamma Mu (Marietta College), March 11, 1950: Edith Bohrer, 
Richard E. Emerick, Samuel B. Hackney, Eleanor Hynes, Robert Leslie 
Jones, Henry S. Morita, Betsy Ross, James A. Runkel, Ralph Noyes 
Thayer, Arthur J. Waldbusser. 

May 13, 1950: Jessie Lenora Rose, Robert Bruce Small, John T. 
Smith, Clifford Malley, Mario B. Rubano, Nicholas Cindea. 

Gamma Nu (Mississippi State College), March 27, 1950: John K. 
Bettersworth, Glover Moore, Robert A. Brent, John William Hadskey, 
Julian R. Long, Martha Helen Swain, Sarah F. Ratliff, Jimmy A. Bragan, 
Barnard Coggins, Mrs. Claude Jackson, Mrs. Jaunita Meaders, Raymond 
Rhodes, Mrs. Irene Sawyer, John O. Southward, Jr., Mrs. Tina Sproles, 
Hazel Walters. 

Gamma Xi (Utica College of Syracuse University), March go, 1950: 
Harry Franklin Jackson, Donald H. Boerum, Francis W. Cunningham, 
Antonio J. Danesi, Joseph P. Furgal, Donn N. Garvey, James C. Gleason, 
Russell J. Hayes, Bernard R. Hooks, David A. Jones, Leland R. Jones, 
Donald V. L. Kelly, Joseph L. Lee, James J. Macula, Raymond J. O’Con- 
nor, Anthony F. Phillips, James F. Pronteau, Warren R. Runion, Audrey 
A. Short, Francis J. Sisca, Harold C. Sorenson, Anthony E. Stewart, Ken- 
neth H. Sturges, Leonard T. Wynne. 

Gamma Omicron (Hope College), May 3, 1950: Metta J. Ross, 
Milton L. Hinga, Alvin W. Vanderbush, John Visser, Paul J. Alderink, 
David Coleman, Robert Deane, Dolores Freyling, John Galien, Roger 
Gunn, James Hakken, Robert Hill, William W. Jellema, Henry Kieft, 
Harold Streeter, Lorraine Van Farowe, William Van’t Hof. 

Gamma Pi (University of Cincinnati), May 12, 1950: Reginald C. 
McGrane, Miriam Urban, Malcolm McGregor, Hilmar C. Krueger, C. 
William Vogel, Joseph E. Holliday, Oscar E. Anderson, Garland G. 
Parker, Carol Jane Acomb, James F. Burks, Floyd Leland Davis, Charles 
M. Dolman, Richard D. Face, Stanley L. Gaskins, Bentley B. Gilbert, 
Michael Albert Haas, James Franklin Hopewell, Harold C. Hopping, 
Herbert F. Koch, Jean Langdon, Margaret Joyce McGilliard, Edward 
Moritz, Jr., Allan H. Schwartzman, Ruth Stein, Suzanne Stuhlbarg, Ron- 
ald D. Ware, Carolina Zurlage. 

Gamma Rho (University of Wichita), May 12, 1950: Robert W. 
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Frazer, Marie Graham, Henry Onsgard, John Rydjord, John Snell, Ak) 
bert E. Castel, Katherine M. Dean, Thomas M. Phillips, Allan E. Baker, 
John L. Eiklor, David R. Estil, Ellis W. Hawley, George Meade, William) 
M. Reynolds, Clara Frances Rumpf, John L. Rydjord, William Stoebuck, 
Betty Lou Taylor, Woody C. Wood. 

June 13, 1950: Emerson N. Lupton, Vinita Evelyn Hood, Suzanne 
Gray, Donald R. Bull, Patricia J. Cuplin. 

Gamma Sigma (Georgetown College), May 27, 1950: Mabel Coolson, | 
Carl Fields, Charles Bain, Homer Carter, Ronald Deering, Ernest Fox, | 
Galeon Jarvis, Frank Jesse, David Jester, Frank Kuriger, Drewry Meece, 
Jr., Mary Martha Payton, Allen Parrent, James Rankin, Louise Rutledge, 7 
Robert Sinclair, Lee Hopkins, James Cloar. 

Gamma Tau (Westminster College, Missouri), May 27, 1950: Homer? 
L. Knight, David D. March, Gerald Lee Barthel, James Dalmon Grigsby, | 
Maurice Hine, Howard Hamilton Jackson, Overton Thomas Harris," 
George Van Loehr, Robert Bertram Lowary III, Earl Calvin Padgett, 
John Bernard Ryan, William B. Tallmadge, Marlin Irvin Zwicky, John 
Winthrop Steinbeck II, Harry Petrican. 

Gamma Upsilon (Bowling Green University), June 5, 1950: Michael 
F. Eliis, Wayne S. Huffman, Robert S. McCordock, Grover C. Platt, 
Virginia Platt, Robert W. Twyman, Richard L. Barnes, Carl E. May 
nard, Maribelle Brehman, Robert C. Barnard, Robert O. Jaynes, Orville) 
Jenkins, Merlyn C. Sykes, Norman L. Asmus, Dale M. Bruning, William 
A. Cameron, Mildred J. Dague, David Diedrick, Richard Lee Hoffman, 
Louis Koser, Kenneth E. Krouse, Grace Kusenberg, Robert E. McCollum, 
Eleanor Irene Meserve, John J. Muldowney, John L. Myers, Dale Ed 
ward Nickoli, Kenneth R. Nielsen, Nancy Robinson, Robert M. Stewart, 
Bert Thurston, Robert F. Williamson. 

Gamma Phi (Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico), September 6,7 
1950: Mildred T. Lohr de Irizarry, Charles W. Toth, Terrence Todman, 
Amadee Francis, Luis R. Arana, Nicolas A. Rodriguez, Marcos Feliciano, 
Juan A. Mercado, Napolean Rodriguez. 











